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A ' B >•  CHASE  PIANOS 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 
The  Conservatory  of  Music 

November  10th,  1921. 

Superintendent  Chas.  S.  Meek, 

Administration  Building,  Board  of  Education, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

1 am  always  glad  to  speak  a good  word  for  a first-class 
article  and  such  I believe  to  be  the  A.  B.  Chase  Piano,  and  that 
I can  honestly  say  after  more  than  thirty  years’  acquaintance 
with  their  pianos.  They  have  been  in  use  in  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music  for  many  years  in  comparison  with  the  very 
best  pianos  of  other  makers,  have  maintained  their  standing 
with  our  faculty  and  students  as  of  supreme  excellence.  They 
are  so  solidly  built  that  I have  never  found  a piano  to  surpass 
them  in  durability  and  beauty  of  tone. 

I recommend  them  most  heartily  to  schools  and  con- 
servatories that  are  seeking  the  best. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  C.  W.  MORRISON. 


A.  B.  CHASE  PIANO  CO.,  Inc. 
Executive  Offices — 20  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City 
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“ Oberlin’s  best  year  since  the  great  war  ” 
was  the  assertion  of  President  King  at  the 
Alumni  banquet  concerning  the  past 
THE  nine  months  of  college  life.  About 
YEAR  the  only  unusual  feature  has  been  the 
increase  of  letters  from  Fundamental- 
ists inquiring,  “Does  every  member  of  your 

faculty  believe  literally  ■ 

While  these  questionnaires  have  been  coming 
in,  the  college  has  gone  on  its  quiet  way  with 
efficient  teaching  and  study,  a successful  or  at 
least  creditable  carrying  on  of  all  contests  and 
public  performances,  a sober  deepennig  of  its 
religious  life,  and  an  increase  in  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  contentment  among  the  student 
body  and  the  alumni.  In  conclusion  we  have 
had  one  of  the  best  commencements  of  our 
history  with  its  ideal  weather,  large  alumni 
reunions  and  beautiful  illumination.  The  char- 
acter of  the  whole  year  was  summed  up  in  the 
good  sense,  broad  vision,  and  idealism  of  both 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  and  the  commence- 
ment address.  Every  augury  forecasts  an 
even  better  year  to  come. 


After  one  year  of  active  work  the  Alumni 
Association  must  answer  the  question  “ Is  it 
worth  while?”  Statistics 
THE  show  that  the  alumni  mem- 

ALUMNI  bership  has  increased  from 

ASSOCIATION  164  to  about  1,600,  that  the 
Alumni  Magazine  subscrip- 
tion has  grown  from  1,400  to  2,300,  and  that 
local  chapters  have  been  active  as  at  no  time, 
certainly,  since  1917.  In  addition,  the  Alumni 
Association  has  had  some  small  part  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Men’s  Commons,  with  the 
object  of  making  it  a vital  center  of  the  men’s 
life,  and  in  the  renewal  of  Phi  Kappa  Pi,  which 
alumni  hope  is  a sign  of  the  coming  revival 
of  all  three  men’s  literary  societies.  But  the 
service  cannot  be  measured,  especially  during 
the  first  year,  in  terms  of  statistics.  Its  justi- 
fication comes  in  the  growth  of  information 
and  interest  among  the  friends  of  the  college 
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and  in  the  unification  of  the  alumni.  Whether 
there  has  been  an  intensification  of  the  Ober- 
lin spirit  among  us  all  is  the  important  ques- 
tion. But  more  important  still  is  the  question 
“What  advance  can  we  make  next  year?” 


Last  fall  in  the  first  editorial  of  the  year,  the 
editor  shouted  “ Let’s  Go,”  but  wisely  re- 
frained from  stating  the  immediate 
A destination  of  our  coming  forward 

PLAT-  inarch.  Having  lived  from  hand  to 

FORM  mouth  for  nine  months  the  editor  is 

now  ready  to  present  a platform  to- 
wards which  the  scattered  efforts  of  the  first 
year  inevitably  pointed  and  for  which  he 
hopes  the  united  Alumni  Association  will  work 
in  the  months  immediately  to  come.  The 
planks  in  this  platform  are:  (1)  to  maintain 
the  essential  spirit  of  our  sound  and  idealistic 
Oberlin  tradition,  while  adjusting  to  the  con- 
ditions which  inevitably  change  from  year  to 
year;  (2)  to  co-operate  with  the  college  ad- 
ministration, which  has  so  generously  aided 
the  new  Alumni  Association;  (3)  .to  revive  the 
interest  in  public  speaking,  debate  and  oratory, 
if  possible  to  revive  the  men’s  literary  so- 
cieties which  fostered  these  interests,  and  to 
reestablish  after  a year  of  retrenchment  a first 
class  department  of  public  address;  (4)  to 
build  up  an  all-college  men’s  life  about  the 
Men’s  Building  and  Commons,  parallel  and 
supplementary  to  the  wholesome  coeducational 
life  of  the  boarding  houses,  and  to  urge  the 
addition  of  dormitories  for  men  as  a great 
aid  toward  this  goal;  (5)  to  secure  a Women’s 
Building  containing  full  gymnasium  equipment 
as  well  as  providing  a complete  recreation 
center  for  all  the  women;  (6)  to  create  a first 
class  school  of  Business  Administration,  pro- 
viding for  an  undergraduate  major  on  the 
usual  basis  and  the  granting  df  a special  de- 
gree after  one  or  more  years  of  graduate 
study;  (7)  ...  . but  the  other  points  can 
wait  until  some  of  these  aims  have  been  ac- 
complished. 
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II  TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 

v 

Cor  Cordium 

8 July,  1822 


II 


Some  moulhs  ago  I fell  into  conversation  with 
a young  workman  on  a park  bench  in  Cleveland. 
He  was  dressed  in  overalls  and  jumper,  but  he 
was  not  looking  for  work.  Instead  he  was  con- 
sidering the  relative  merits  of  Florida  and 
"Frisco”  as  places  to  lie  up  for  the  winter,  and 
he  did  not  expect  to  pay  his  fare  to  either  desti- 
nation. He  was  not  apparently  averse  to  work, 
but  neither  was  he  a slave  to  the  habit,  as  so 
many  of  us  are.  “Why  should  I use  myself  up,” 
he  inquired,  “putting  money  into  some  other 
fellow’s  pocket?”  His  health  being  sound  and 
his  wants  simple,  he  could  live  on  a little  and 
invite  his  soul,  or  words  to  that  effect.  He  did 
not  strike  me  as  lazy;  quite  the  contrary.  He 
had  travelled  widely  in  the  West,  had  turned 
his  hand  to  many  different  jobs,  and  had  "car- 
ried the  card”  of  more  than  one  “Union,”  though 
he  had  but  a poor  opinion  of  the  best  of 
them.  They  were  all,  he  thought,  half-hearted 
affairs  and  likely  to  do  little  to  forward  the 
workers’  revolution,  because  the  men  who  com- 
posed them  had  no  real  sense  of  responsibility 
to  their  class.  As  for  their  idealism  and  un- 
selfishness, there  was  little  to  choose,  he 
thought,  between  them  and  their  masters.  He 
talked  well  and  quietly,  without  dogmatism,  and 
with  a certain  humorous  scorn  of  the  working- 
man’s helplessness  and  folly.  The  good  time 
was  sure  to  come,  but  he  was  powerless  to 
hasten  it,  and,  meanwhile,  life  was  not  so 
bad.  He  called  me  “Comrade”  when  we  parted, 
and  so,  in  a sense,  I was,  if  not  quite  in  the 
sense  he  meant;  for  in  the  midst  of  his  philos- 
ophizing, he  paused  to  say:  “I  was  over  at  the 
Public  Library  this  afternoon  and  I got  hold  of 
the  poems  of  that  man  Shelley.  Ever  read  him? 
Well,  I’ve  heard  a good  deal  about  him  but 
1 always  thought  he  was  too  sentimental  for  me. 
He  isn’t!  That’s  great  stuff!  Of  course,  there’s 
a lot  of  it  that’s  over  my  head,  but  I know  what 
he  was  driving  at,  all  right.” 

I confess  it  moved  me  — the  thought  of  that 
fiery  spirit,  quenched  forever,  as  it  seemed,  a 
century  ago  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  flaming  still  across  the  years  to  kindle  and 
enlighten  Ibis  puzzled,  eager,  embittered  boy. 


"Who  touches  this  book  touches  a man,”  says 
Walt  Whitman  of  his  poems,  and  it  is  the  mere 
truth  of  Shelley's.  It  is  the  eternal  miracle 
that  genius  works,  and  there  is  none  more  con- 
vincing to  those  who  wish  to  believe  in  the 
omnipotence  of  spirit. 

One  thinks  of  that  scene  on  the  beach  at 
Viareggio  a hundred  years  ago  this  month, 
when,  after  days  of  anxious  searching,  Tre- 
lawny  found  “the  tall  slight  figure,  the  jacket, 
the  volume  of  Sophocles  in  one  pocket  and 
Keats’s  poems  in  the  other,  doubled  back  as  if 
the  reader  in  the  act  of  reading  had  hastily 
thrust  it  away.”  One  thinks  of  the  scene  three 
weeks  later  when,  at  the  same  spot,  the  body 
of  the  poet  was  solemnly  burnt,  while  the  great 
Byron  swam  far  out  into  the  bay  to  hide  the 
emotion  that  his  dignity  forbade  him  to  ex- 
press, and  Trelawny  snatched  from  the  glowing 
embers  the  poet’s  heart,  which  the  flames  had 
not  consumed.  One  thinks  of  the  quiet  plot  of 
earth  in  an  angle  of  Aurelian’s  wall,  under  the 
cypresses  of  Rome,  where  the  marble  slab  that 
covers  the  sacred  ashes  hears  the  inscription: 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
Cor  Cordium, 

Heart  of  Hearts!  Could  words  better  express 
the  peculiar  character  of  Shelley's  genius?  That 
intense,  flamelike  quality,  quintessential,  all  but 
bodiless,  which  springs  from  the  heart  of  the 
poet  and  lays  hold  upon  the  heart  of  the  reader 
almost  without  the  medium  of  words!  His  own 
spirit,  too,  was  like  the  wild  leaping,  the  rest- 
less reaching  out  of  the  flame,  consuming  but 
unsatisfied;  and  like  flame  it  warms  and  kindles 
and  inspires.  It  was  with  him  as  with  “the 
sacred  few”  whom  he  celebrates  in  the  last  great 
poem  of  which  his  mind  was  full  as  he  floated 
upon  the  waters  that  were  to  engulf  him. 
They,  like  him, 

“As  soon 

As  they  had  touched  the  world  with  living 
(lame, 

Fled  back,  like  eagles,  to  their  native  noon.” 
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The  Tests  of  Transitions 

The  Commencement  Address,  1922 

Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan 


Something  gives  a beautiful,  fascinating  qual- 
ity to  commencement,  days.  There  is  also  some- 
thing, however,  which  gives  to  all  of  it  a note 
of  solemnity.  These  days  are  crowded  full  with 
joyous  events,  but  just  ahead  are  days  of 
change,  uncertainty  and  adventure.  Life  in- 
evitably throws  back  into  these  scenes  its  dis- 
turbing note  or  warning  and  challenge.  The 
thing  that  gives  peculiar  effect  to  all  of  our 
exercises  has  more  of  a forward  than  a back- 
ward look.  The  race  is  to 
be  run.  The  possibilities  of 
a real  world  are  beckoning. 

The  period  of  preparation  is 
over.  Strange  and  trying  pos- 
sibilities are  just  around  the 
turn  in  the  road.  We  natur- 
ally pause  to  bid  you  God- 
speed and  wish  you  well. 

Next  to  your  own  parents,  no 
one  can  be  so  concerned  for 
your  welfare  as  those  who 
have  taught  you  here,  and 
now  send  you  forth  to  meas- 
ure your  strength.  . . . 

The  years  now  gone,  in  a 
sense,  prepare  you  for  the 
transition  from  college  to  the 
work  of  the  world.  It  will 
probably  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant change  of  your 
life.  Trausition  means  “go- 
ing across.”  You  are  leaving  the  place 
where  as  seniors  you  have  been  the  leading 
citizen  of  your  community  to  go  to  a world 
where  you  must  begin  anew.  It  is  a genuine 
commencement. 

Fortunately  as  you  make  this  journey  of 
transition  you  are  equipped  with  some  things 
which  will  be  of  real  help  to  you.  You  have 
the  advantage  of  being  a college  man  or  woman 
with  all  that  that  implies  in  the  way  of  friend- 
ships and  associations.  You  have  during  your 
years,  no  doubt,  acquired  some  information 
which  will  be  of  value  chiefly  in  enabling  you 
to  understand  the  world.  Best  of  all  you  have 
developed  an  intellectual  point  of  view  and  a 
method  of  attack  which  will  help  you  to  cut 
your  path  more  rapidly  than  is  possible  for  the 


untrained  through  the  complexities  of  modern 
life. 

On  your  journey,  however,  you  will  be  hamp- 
ered by  impediments  not  of  your  own  choosing. 
Unfortunately  you  will  discover  that  the  public 
has  some  curious  notions  about  you.  Doubtless 
you  are  not  entirely  responsible  for  some  of 
these  assumptions.  Particularly,  those  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  higher  edu- 
cation will  be  very  prone  to  attribute  to  you 
attitudes  and  motives  of 
which  you  are  not  even  con- 
scious. They  think  that  you 
are  different.  Again  you  your- 
self will  be  guilty  of  false  in- 
ferences. Having  been  sen- 
iors here,  you  will  find  a curi- 
ous psychological  demand  in 
you  which  will  begin  gradu- 
ally to  demand  seniority 
wherever  you  are.  Some  of 
you  will  want  to  start  at  the 
top.  You  will  learn  speedily 
that  the  world  in  general 
does  not  take  you  as  serious- 
ly as  you  will  be  inclined  to 
take  yourselves,  nor  does  it 
think  that  you  have  reached 
your  full  maturity.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  parts  of  the 
world  will  expect  more  of  you 
than  even  you  expect  of  your- 
self in  your  best  or  worst  moments. 

Regardless  of  these  and  other  forms  of  bag- 
gage you  must  set  out  on  your  journey  of 
transition.  In  and  of  itself  this  might  be  bad 
enough;  but  a fierce  storm  is  raging.  Civiliza- 
tion itself  is  in  the  throes  of  a mighty  trans- 
ition period.  All  of  this  only  complicates  and 
illuminates  your  own  little  affair. 

It  is  the  transition  which  tests  a man.  It  is 
easy  to  plod  along  the  path  of  routine  duty. 
The  traveller  may  journey  thousands  of  miles 
in  perfect  ease.  The  transition  points  test  his 
nerves  and  his  manners.  It  is  just  so  in  life, 
^ou  have  reached  the  point  where  you  must 
now  test  your  education  and  yourself.  What 
are  some  of  the  tests  which  transitions  inev- 
itably involve? 


Copyright — Rentschler 

President  M.  L.  Burton 
University  of  Michigan 
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i.  The  Test  of  Balance 

Some  years  ago,  with  my  family,  I took  ship 
from  the  Piraeus  to  sail  around  to  Naples.  We 
encountered  a severe  storm  on  the  Mediterran- 
ean and  the  ship  was  delayed  so  that  we  ar- 
rived at  the  harbor  of  Naples  about  midnight. 
The  passengers  were  expected  to  disembark  im- 
mediately upon  arrival.  When,  with  a child 
in  my  arms,  I was  asked  to  go  down  a narrow 
ladder  in  the  dark  and  leap  into  a small  row 
boat  to  be  taken  ashore,  I was  conscious  of 
one  at  least  of  the  tests  of  transition.  You 
must  keep  your  balance.  One  mis-step  will 
send  you  plunging  to  disaster.  Regardless  of 
how  well  you  may  have  equipped  yourself  to 
take  such  a plunge  the  wise  course  is  to 
proceed  with  caution  and  calmness. 

The  one  who  is  to  take  this  test  successfully 
must  keep  his  head.  He  must  insist  upon 
using  the  brains  which  he  has  been  trying  to 
develop.  Problems  are  solved  not  by  guessing 
at  their  answers  but  by  a searching  analysis  of 
the  factors  involved.  If  we  are  to  know  the 
meanings  of  effects  we  must  understand  their 
causes.  If  you  are  to  take  this  test  you  must 
see  before  you  act;  you  must  understand  before 
you  answer;  you  must  reason  before  you  de- 
cide. The  intellect  must  be  given  its  rightful 
place.  The  emotions  have  their  proper  func- 
tions, but  in  periods  of  transition  it  is  extreme- 
ly important  that  you  keep  your  balance.  . . . 

You  are  about  to  take  the  test  of  transition 
from  this  college  to  the  ways  of  the  open  world. 
You  must  see  that  these  tests  have  serious  ram- 
ifications for  America.  If  you  as  college-trained 
men  and  women  cannot  keep  your  balance  in 
this  critical  period  how  can  we  expect  those  to 
do  so  who  are  fed  by  ignorant  passion  and 
aroused  by  blind  emotion?  Your  duty  to  your- 
self, to  this  college,  and  to  the  society  which 
has  provided  these  facilities  and  opportunities 
requires  that  you  keep  your  balance,  that  you 
use  your  heads,  that  with  poise  and  patience 
you  attack  the  work  of  the  day.  Evolution  not 
revolution  is  the  method  of  nature  and  science 
and  civilization. 

n.  The  Test  of  Adaptability 

A transition  implies  that  you  are  going  to 
something  new  and  different.  You  have  suc- 
ceeded in  adjusting  yourself  pretty  satisfactor- 
ily to  college  life.  If  your  transition  now  meant 
that  you  were  merely  going  to  attend  another 
college,  as  different  as  that  would  be,  it  would 
not  carry  the  warning  that  transition  to  life 


does.  You  are  actually  “going  across”  to  a new 
and  strange  world. 

You  can  take  various  attitudes  to  this  new 
situation.  You  can  quarrel  with  every  detail 
of  it  and  conclude  that  it  is  the  worst  possible 
world  that  could  have  been  made;  you  can  ac- 
cept it  in  its  entirety  and  speedily  forget  the 
things  you  have  learned  here;  you  can  enter 
upon  an  immediate  and  continuous  effort  to 
make  it  over  to  suit  your  own  preconceived  no- 
tions and  special  interests;  or  you  can  suspend 
your  judgment,  seek  to  know  it  and  attempt  to 
understand  it. 

Of  oue  thing  you  may  be  sure:  The  world 

to  which  you  go  will  test  your  adaptability. 

hi.  The  Test  of  Integrity 

There  are  serious  dangers,  however,  in  adap- 
tability. Some  precious  things  easily  may  be 
lost.  The  thinking  person  inevitably  asks 
how  far  are  these  adjustments  to  go?  You 
say  “ Today,  with  the  full  light  of  my  college 
career,  I see  some  things  which  are  too  fun- 
damental and  too  sacred  ever  to  be  sacrificed 
to  changing  environments.”  You  are  entirely 
right.  Your  feeling  is  correct  and  your  argu- 
ment is  sound.  You  must  therefore  take  the 
test  of  integrity.  You  must  keep  yourself  in- 
tact. No  matter  how  many  geographical 
changes  you  make  you  are  still  yourself.  You 
are  one  person  not  several.  There  must  be  a 
unity,  a oneness  about  you.  Amid  all  the 
swift  changes  of  life,  you  must  know  the  pro- 
cess of  integration.  Modern  life  makes  many 
bitter  attacks  upon  personality  but  none  is  to 
be  feared  more  than  those  experiences  and 
forces  which  make  for  disintegration.  That 
your  coming  transition  to  active  service  will 
subject  you  to  the  test  of  integrity  is  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt.  . . . 

Consequently,  when  you  are  “ going  across  ” 
to  your  new  world  and  work  you  simply  must 
carry  with  you  some  of  the  things  which 
abide.  What  you  have  really  learned  to  prize 
here  you  must  prize  there.  You  cannot  be 
yourself  and  not  continue  to  insist  that  health 
is  a boon  which  a personal  and  public  con- 
science must  demand;  that  scholarship  and 
science  and  the  things  of  the  mind  are  essen- 
tial to  worthy  living  and  social  progress;  that 
good  sportsmanship  is  the  mark  of  a citizen 
as  well  as  of  a gentleman;  that  loyalty  to 
some  great  work  or  institution  or  nation  is 
essential  in  the  effort  to  put  self  where  it  be- 
longs; and  that  idealism  which  says  that  the 
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things  which  are  seen  are  temporal  and  the 
things  which  are  unseen  are  eternal,  that  the 
things  of  sense  will  pass  while  honesty  and 
goodness  and  character  and  hope  and  love 
will  abide — that  idealism  is  the  only  perma- 
nently satisfying  interpretation  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  maintaining  such  an  attitude  you 
are  taking  the  test  of  integrity.  Surely  our 
transitions  will  test  us.  It  will  be  easier  to 
keep  our  balance,  our  sense  of  proportion  and 
our  good  judgment,  if  we  speedily  adapt  our- 
selves to  new  conditions,  but  the  value  of  our 
adaptability  will  depend  largely  upon  the  firm- 
ness with  which  we  meet  the  trying  test  of 
integrity. 

iv.  The  Test  of  Courage 

Finally,  a transition  implies  usually  that 
you  are  not  only  going  where  things  are  new 
and  strange,  but  where  there  are  liable  to  be 
dangers  and  terrible  tests  of  your  strength 
and  persistence.  Can  you  recall  when  you 
came  to  Oberlin  as  a mere  freshman?  Do  you 
remember  how  it  seemed  to  you  that  this  new 
w'orld  was  not  only  strange  but  that  there 
awaited  you  at  least  severe  testings  of  your 
intellectual  metal?  Can  you  imagine  the  feel- 
ings of  immigrants  detained  at  Ellis  Island 
•while  various  issues  are  settled?  They  have 
come  to  a new  land  of  promise  and  possibility, 
but  they  know'  too  that  it  is  full  of  dangers 
and  trials  which  they  must  meet.  Did  you 
hear  Sir  Paul  Dukes  tell  of  his  transition  to 
Red  Russia  by  night?  Can  you  imagine  what 
test  he  was  taking  in  that  transition?  Such 
experiences  require  courage.  You  too,  as  you 
leave  your  college,  w'ill  be  required  to  take  the 
test  of  courage.  . . . 

This  test  of  courage  is  in  some  way  related 
also  to  the  supreme  transition  of  death.  No 
man  is  free  till  he  has  determined  his  actual 
attitude  to  physical  death.  Our  test  of  cour- 
age is  only  satisfied  by  the  death  of  death.  So 
long  as  physical  self-preservation  is  your  ulti- 
mate aim  you  cannot  make  your  transition  to 
active  duty  with  any  real  self-respecting  sense 
of  mastery.  Death  apparently  is  inevitable. 
Whether  it  comes  sooner  or  later  is  not  the 
real  issue.  Certainly  it  is  not,  if  only  one's 
self  is  involved.  The  real  test  comes  in  find- 
ing a task  infinitely  more  important  than  your 
own  life.  The  soldier  found  such  a cause.  You 
must  find  one  if  in  the  same  sense  you  are 
to  know'  (he  test  of  courage.  It  must  apply  to 
your  whole  being.  It  will  demand  physical 


courage,  intellectual  boldness,  and  spiritual 
freedom.  He  w'ho  takes  the  test  of  integrity 
is  prepared  for  the  test  of  courage. 

Conclusion 

There  is  a certain  note  of  fatality  about 
these  days.  You  must  go  forth.  The  trans- 
ition to  actual  service  is  inevitable.  Ye  must 
be  born  again.  You  face  a clear-cut  altern- 
ative: You  must  give  up  all  thought  of 
progress  or  submit  yourself  lo  the  searching 
tests  of  transitions.  I have  no  concern  about 
which  path  you  will  take.  I know  you  will 
go  forward.  I would  spur  you  on  to  the 
largest  possible  use  of  the  trained  talents 
which  are  now  your  possession.  As  you  go 
forth  in  these  days  of  radical  questioning  may 
you  keep  your  balance  because  you  believe  in 
the  supremacy  of  reason;  may  you  find  this 
possible  because  wisely  and  speedily  you  adapt 
yourself  to  the  communities  in  which  you 
live;  may  you  never  cease  to  prize  those  abid- 
ing elements  of  truth  which  you  have  learned 
here;  and  may  you  with  courage  attack  the 
great  tasks  of  life.  We  expect  you  to  be  rea- 
sonable, neighborly,  trustworthy  and  coura- 
geous. And  finally,  remember,  if  the  tests  of 
your  transition  to  fuller  life  seem  unendur- 
able, that  through  all  the  centuries  the 
severest  tests  have  come  to  those  wrho  in  a 
superlative  sense  have  lived  deeply  and  richly. 


Note:  About  one-half  of  this  address  is 

omitted  for  lack  of  space. — Editor. 


THE  BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 
The  Editor  regrets  that  President  King’s 
fine  address  on  “ Seeing  Life  Whole  ” cannot 
be  reproduced  in  full.  On  the  other  hand 
condensation  of  such  a closely  reasoned  ser- 
mon is  unsatisfactory,  if  not  impossible. 

President  King  is  sending  a special  reprint 
of  his  address  to  members  of  the  senior  class 
as  a personal  gift.  Other  alumni  desiring 
copies  may  secure  them  by  writing  to  the 
Alumni  Secretary. 


CHEMISTRY  SUPPLEMENT 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Chemistry  De- 
partment, the  Alumni  Magazine  is  enabled  to 
add  a supplement  containing  a history  of 
the  department  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Jew'ett.  This- w'ill  be  sent  to  all  regular  sub- 
scribers, but,  owing  to  an  early  printing  of  a 
limited  edition,  cannot  be  sent  to  all  w'ho  sub- 
scribed at  commencement  time. 
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Recipients  of  Honorary  Degrees 

Presentation  by  Professor  C.  H.  A.  Wager.  Response  by  President  H.  C.  King 


ROBERT  SHAW  WILKINSON 
Mr.  President: 

I have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you, 
for  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  who  has  himself  conferred 
honour  upon  his  class  and  college.  He  has 
been  for  eleven  years  president  of  State  col- 
lege at  Orangeburg,  S.  C.,  a large  and  grow- 
ing and  useful  institution.  He  has  made  a 
notable  record  as  an  executive.  He  has  won 
and  kept  the  affectionate  loyalty  of  his  fac- 
ulty and  his  students.  He  is  widely  known 
and  respected  throughout  his  state  as  a leader 
of  his  people.  It  is  oue  of  the  chief  functions 
of  a college  to  recognize  such  public  service 
as  this,  and  I therefore  present  to  you,  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Robert  Shaw  Wil- 
kinson, of  the  class  of  1891. 

Robert  Shaw  Wilkinson,  honored  teacher 
and  educational  administrator;  wise,  trusted, 
and  inspiring  leader. 


ALBERT  HENRY  CURRIER 
It  is  always  a pleasure,  Mr.  President,  when 
the  college  feels  free  to  express  its  sense  of 
obligation  to  one  who  has  long  and  loyally 
served  it.  While  a professor  is  still  in  active 
service,  it  is  ordinarily  and  for  obvious  rea- 
sons not  quite  fitting  to  give  him  public  rec- 
ognition; but  when  his  service  is  done,  we 
may  permit  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  saying 
what  is  in  our  hearts.  For  twenty-six  years 
Professor  Currier  served  the  college  in  the 
chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Practical  The- 
ology. For  fifteen  years  he  has  been  Professor 
Emeritus.  During  these  years  he  has  not 
merely  been  a loved  and  venerated  teacher, 
but,  by  his  writings  on  prison  reform  and  on 
the  great  preachers  and  doctors  of  the  Church, 
he  has  reached  a much  wider  public.  But  it 
is  not  his  work  as  teacher  or  as  writer  that 
in  uppermost  in  our  minds  today.  We  desire 
rather  to  express  our  love  and  reverence  for 
his  character  and  our  gratitude  that  such  a 
life  as  his — so  strong,  so  gentle,  and  so  fine — 
has  been  built  into  the  spiritual  fabric  of  the 
college.  I have  the  great  pleasure  of  present- 
ing to  you,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity, the  Reverend  Albert  Henry  Currier,  of  the 
class  of  1857  of  Bowdoin  college. 


Albert  Henry  Currier,  beloved  preacher  and 
pastor,  illustrating  writer,  skilful  interpreter 
of  the  practical  tasks  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try to  many  generations  of  theological  stu- 
dents. 


CHARLES  CLAYTON  MORRISON 

The  work  of  Christian  journalism,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  of  the  pulpit  and  the  pro- 
fessor’s chair  combined,  and  it  has  a wider 
range  than  either.  I have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  you  the  editor  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most religious  journals  of  our  day,  a journal 
that  is  wide  in  outlook,  devout  in  spirit,  ded- 
icated to  the  most  important  of  all  religious 
causes,  the  cause  of  Christian  unity.  It  is  a 
journal  that  is  characterized  by  good  writing, 
good  manners,  good  sense,  and  plain  speech. 
It  is  an  organ  both  of  religious  and  of  social 
liberalism.  Its  announced  program  is  that  of 
“ a free  interpreter  of  essential  Christianity." 
Upon  the  editor  of  such  a journal  as  this  it  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  that  Oberlin  should 
confer  the  highest  honour  that  she  has  to  be- 
stow, and  I therefore  present  to  you,  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  Reverend 
Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  editor  of  The 
Christian  Century. 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  the  mission  of  religion,  persuasive 
advocate  of  the  unity  of  the  churches,  out- 
standing editor  of  insight,  courage  and  power. 


JOHN  RICHARD  NICHOLS 
I have  the  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  of  pre- 
senting lo  you  a son  of  Oberlin,  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  ways  that  the  college 
delights  to  honour.  He  has  had  a long  and 
successful  career  as  a pastor  of  influential 
churches.  He  has  identified  himself  with  the 
cause  of  missions,  both  home  and  foreign,  and 
ho  has  been,  for  twenty  years,  a corporate 
member  of  the  American  Board.  He  was  for 
ten  years  a trustee  of  Marietta  college  and 
was  honoured  by  her  with  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity.  He  is  a director  of  the  Union 
Theological  college  of  Chicago.  He  holds  a 
high  place  in  the  counsels  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church.  These  are  services  that  it  is 
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fitting  the  college  should  recognize,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  one  whose  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  his  alma  mater  have  been  manifested 
in  many  ways.  I take  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
the  Reverend  John  Richard  Nichols,  of  the 
class  of  1879. 

John  Richard  Nichols,  able,  gracious,  tol- 
erant, and  forthright  minister  of  the  Word, 
and  Christian  executive. 


FREDERICK  WILLIAM  NORWOOD 

Citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
and  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Mr. 
President,  ought  to  be  able  to  understand  one 
another,  for  they  admire  much  the  same  quali- 
ties and  hold  much  the  same  beliefs.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  notable  Aus- 
tralian preacher  who  is  our  guest  today 
should  have  won  the  hearts  of  his  American 
hearers  by  the  charm  of  his  personality  and 
the  power  of  his  message.  He  comes  to  us, 
on  leave  of  absence  from  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential pulpits  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
where  he  maintains  the  great  traditions  of 
Parker  and  Campbell  and  Newton.  During  the 
war  he  had  a shifting  congregation  of  300,000 
Australian  soldiers,  to  whom  he  was  preacher, 
confessor,  and  elder  brother.  He  has  had  what 
I should  suppose  is  a unique  experience — that 
of  preaching  for  an  hour  to  an  audience  of 
1500  men  and  of  being  asked  to  continue.  1 
judge  that  he  has  no  special  craving  for  aca- 
demic distinctions,  but,  being  in  America,  he 
graciously  bows  to  the  inevitable,  and,  to  use 
his  own  delightful  phrase,  once  more  “ suc- 
cumbs to  the  doctorate.”  I have  the  great 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  you,  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  Reverend  Frederick 
William  Norwood,  of  the  London  City  Temple. 

Frederick  William  Norwood,  fearless  and 
inspiring  witness  to  the  world  of  the  spirit 
in  three  continents,  lover  of  men,  and  servant 
of  Christ. 


VERNON  LYMAN  KELLOGG 
The  war,  Mr.  President,  wrought  many 
transformations,  not  the  least,  of  which  was 
the  turning  of  quiet  scholars  into  active  serv- 
ants of  the  state.  Some  of  them,  of  necessity, 
turned  to  works  of  destruction,  but  others, 
more  fortunate,  to  works  of  healing  and  con- 


ciliation. The  distinguished  scholar  whom 
we  honour  today  belongs  to  the  latter  class. 
I need  not  remind  you  of  his  services  to  sci- 
ence and  humanity.  AH  biologists  recognize 
the  one;  most  Americans  and  all  Belgians  are 
gratefully  aware  of  the  other.  He  is  still  en- 
gaged in  a twofold  public  service.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  Research  Council,  he  is 
employed  in  the  great  work  of  fostering  ex- 
act and  original  investigation  among  scientific 
scholars.  By  his  popular  writings,  which  are 
notable  for  their  breadth  of  view,  clearness 
of  exposition,  and  grace  of  style,  he  is  helping 
to  bring  necessary  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
attention  of  the  rank  and  file  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  I have  the  honour  to  present  to 
you,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  Ver- 
non Lyman  Kellogg. 

Vernon  Lyman  Kellogg,  scientific  scholar, 
teacher  and  administrator;  putting  high  sci- 
entific attainments  at  the  service  of  far- 
sighted plans  for  humanity. 


GEORGE  WILSON  MORGAN 

When  a son  of  Oberlin,  Mr.  President,  who 
has  shown  a marked  aptitude  for  success  from 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  returns  to  his 
alma  mater  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
his  graduation,  having  achieved  high  distinc- 
tion as  a lawyer  in  a city  of  great  lawyers; 
when  he  has  served  his  community — and  that 
community  the  city  of  New  York — in  more 
than  one  public  post  of  responsibility;  when 
he  has  attained  such  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession that  he  is  chosen  to  draft  the  revised 
banking  laws  of  his  state,  a performance 
which  has  served  as  a model  for  the  codes  of 
other  states;  when  his  brilliant  personal  pow- 
ers are  confessed  by  all  who  know  him;  it 
is  proper  that  the  college  should  recognize 
such  a career  as  this  and  honour  herself  by 
paying  honour  to  her  son.  Above  all  is  it  fit- 
ting when,  by  doing  so,  she  honours  a name 
that  is  famous  in  her  annals  and  remembers 
what  she  owes  to  the  family  of  Morgan.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you,  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  George  Wilson  Mor- 
gan, of  the  class  of  1897. 

George  Wilson  Morgan,  distinguished  coun- 
sellor at  law  in  a great  city,  honored  and  trust- 
ed by  his  fellow  members  of  the  bar,  a proved 
servant  of  city  and  state,  carrying  into  his 
practice  of  the  law  the  highest  ethical  ideals. 
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Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 


The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  was  held  Monday 
morning,  June  19. 

The  trustees  voted  to  approve  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  faculty  for  the  granting  of 
degrees  and  diplomas  to  members  of  this 
year’s  class  at  the  graduating  exercises  Wed- 
nesday, as  follows:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  224;  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  17;  Bachelor  of  Music,  19;  Bach- 
elor of  School  Music,  3;  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
6;  Master  of  Divinity,  1;  Master  of  Music,  1; 
Total,  271. 

The  budget  for  the  year  1922-23,  as  adopted 
by  the  trustees  at  this  meeting,  carries  appro- 
priations amounting  to  .$750,919.  Of  this 
amount  $392,200  will  be  provided  by  semester 
bills  of  students  and  the  remainder  from  the 
income  from  the  endowment  and  other  funds 
of  the  college,  and  by  gifts  to  be  solicited  from 
the  friends  of  the  college  for  the  purpose. 

During  the  year  just  closed  each  student  en- 


rolled in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  rep- 
resented a cost  to  the  college  of  $359.87,  and  of 
this  amount  the  student  paid  $200  tuition.  In 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  each  student  repre- 
sented a cost  to  the  college  of  $509  and  of  this 
amount  the  student  paid  an  average  of  approx- 
imately $325. 

Three  gifts  of  especial  significance  were  re- 
ported to  the  trustees  as  having  been  received 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  board: 

1.  — A gift  of  the  collection  of  Dr.  Smith 
Baker  of  Camden,  N.  Y.,  2,500  volumes  es- 
pecially rich  in  English  poetry,  fiction,  and 
essay,  also  including  vases  and  pictures;  also 
an  endowment,  at  present  to  be  applied  for 
an  annuity,  but  ultimately  to  yield  $1,000  a 
year  of  income  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the 
department  of  English  Literature. 

2.  — The  Treasurer  of  the  college  reported  the 
receipt  of  $23,921.74  from  the  executor  of  the 
estate  of  Lucy  M.  Spelman  of  New  York,  to 
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establish  a scholarship  to  be  known  as  the 
Lucy  M.  Spelman  Scholarship,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  used  for  preparing  young  wom- 
en for  service  in  foreign  missionary  fields. 

3. — The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$50,000  from  the  executor  of  the  estate  of 
Edmund  Cogswell  Converse  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  to  establish  scholarships  to  be  known 
as  the  E.  C.  Converse  scholarships  available 
for  the  assistance  of  needy  and  deserving  stu- 
dents in  all  branches  or  departments. 

The  college  year  marks  the  retirement  of 
Professor  Edward  Dickinson  after  29  years  of 
service  in  the  chair  of  the  History  and  Criti- 
cism of  Music.  To  carry  Professor  Dickinson’s 
work  the  trustees  appointed  Mr.  James  Husst 
Hall  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Criticism  of  Music.  Mr.  Hall  is  a grad- 
uate of  Oberlin  College  in  1914  and  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  1915.  He  has  teach- 
ing experience  in  Oberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

New  appointments  approved  by  the  trustees 
included  the  following:  Lawrence  Edwin  Cole, 
acting  assistant  professor  of  psychology; 
Luther  Grant  Hector,  instructor  in  physics; 
Miss  Helen  Edwards,  instructor  in  physical 
education;  Miss  Edna  H.  Shaver,  instructor 
in  chemistry;  Mr.  Udell  H.  Stallings,  instruc- 
tor in  physical  education;  Mr.  Laurence  D. 
McPhee,  instructor  in  physical  education;  Miss 
Emma  R.  Frazier,  instructor  in  physical  edu- 
cation; Mrs.  Anne  B.  Sturgis,  instructor  in 
Latin;  Mr.  William  E.  Parkhill,  assistant  in 
physical  education;  Mrs.  Florence  J.  Hall,  as- 
sistant professor  of  singing. 

Permanent  appointments  were  given  to  the 
following  members  of  the  present  staff:  Rus- 
sel P.  Jameson,  permanent  appointment  as 
head  of  the  department  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages; Louis  F.  Keller,  assistant  professor 
of  physical  education;  Otto  Koppius,  assistant 
professor  of  physics;  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Hatch,  as- 
sistant professor  of  physical  education;  Miss 
Mabel  C.  Eldred,  assistant  professor  of  phy- 
sical education;  Miss  Cora  L.  Swift,  instructor 
in  French;  Miss  Grace  B.  Daviess,  assistant 
professor  of  physical  education;  Thomas  W. 
Graham,  professor  of  Homiletics;  Miss  Gladys 
F.  Moore,  assistant  professor  of  Theory  of 
Music. 

The  following  additional  promotions  were 
authorized:  Lynds  Jones,  professor  of  Animal 
Ecology;  William  H,  Chapin,  professor  of 


chemistry;  Mrs.  Mary  U.  Bennett,  professor  of 
Pianoforte;  Philip  Darrell  Sherman,  associate 
professor  of  English;  Jesse  F.  Mack,  associate 
professor  of  English;  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Adams, 
associate  professor  of  singing;  Mrs.  Ada  M. 
Hastings,  associate  professor  of  Pianoforte;  all 
to  be  permanent  appointments. 

The  following  members  of  the  present  staff 
were  reappointed:  Miss  Ann  Marie  Klingen- 
liagen,  Dean  of  College  Women,  and  professor 
of  history;  Louis  F.  Miskovsky,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literature; 
Hermann  H.  Thornton,  assistant  professor  of 
French;  Miss  Edith  Edna  Kelsey,  instructor  in 
Fine  Arts;  Miss  Bertha  Evangeline  Bails,  as- 
sistant in  Botany;  Raymond  Wright  Johnson, 
assistant  in  chemistry;  Miss  Harriet  Alice 
Howe,  assistant  in  chemistry;  Victor  Vaughn 
Lytle,  assistant  professor  of  Theory  and  Or- 
gan; Mrs.  Josephine  Bonazzi  Lytle,  assistant 
professor  of  Pianoforte;  Mr.  Laurel  Everett 
Yeamans,  assistant  professor  of  Organ;  Mr. 
Harold  Austin  Richey,  instructor  in  Organ; 
Miss  Neva  Frances  Marie  Swanson,  instructor 
in  Pianoforte  and  in  the  Normal  Course  in 
Pianoforte;  Mrs.  Ellen  Birdseye  Hatch,  direc- 
tor of  Recreation. 


1922  MOVIE 


The  Senior  class  gift  this  year  took 
the  form  of  a moving  picture  of  Com- 
mencement. Excellent  pictures  were 
made  of  most  of  the  outstanding  events, 
including  the  Illumination  Night  parade. 
More  than  100  feet  of  the  film  was  shown 
in  Cleveland  theatres  during  the  follow- 
ing week. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  more  footage  was 
taken  than  the  Senior  class  gift  covered, 
an  arrangement  has  been  made  with 
Loew's  State  theatre  whereby  Oberlin 
College  is  allowed  a certain  number  of 
tickets,  which  will  be  good  at  any  per- 
formance from  July  17-21  inclusive.  Dur- 
ing this  week  500  or  600  feet  will  be 
shown  at  each  performance.  Tickets 
may  be  secured  at  the  Alumni  office,  50c 
each,  and  all  alumni  are  urged  to  pur- 
chase tickets  through  the  Association  so 
as  to  pay  for  the  film. 
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Graduate  School  of  Theologyy 

Commencement  Exercises 


The  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology  were  held  May  21-24. 
The  examinations  closed  on  the  twenty-third, 
and  resulted  in  the  awarding  of  an  unusually 
large  number  of  high-grade  prize  scholarships. 

The  Baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  by 
Dean  Bosworth  Sunday  evening  in  the  First 
Church,  on  “ The  Main  Thing  in  the  Ministry.” 
The  sermon  emphasized  the  importance  of  se- 
curing a widespread  awareness  of  God  among 
all  classes  of  people  and  in  all  phases  of  life. 
If  the  ministry  is  to  accomplish  this  it  must 
show  men  in  terms  of  common  life  what  God 
is  and  where  to  look  for  him.  Evidence  of 
the  presence  of  God  in  the  life  of  men  is  to  be 
seen  in  their  highest  and  best  experiences, 
namely,  the  satisfaction  they  normally  feel  in 
successful  work  and  true  friendship.  God  is 
pressing  the  evolution  of  life  forward  at  these 
two  points.  Ministers  must  be  quick  to  see 
that  these  profound  satisfactions  constitute 
unrecognized  religion  and  must  begin  with 
them  in  the  process  of  developing  a distinct 
awareness  of  God.  The  significance  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Jesus  become  evident 
from  this  point  of  view. 

The  Commencement  address  was  given  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  First  Church  by 
Mr.  Whiting  Williams  of  the  College  class  of 
1899,  on  “ The  Religion  of  the  Iron  Age.”  Mr. 
Williams  spoke  out  of  the  intimate  first-hand 
experiences  as  a workman  with  Industrial  con- 
ditions in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Continent,  which  has 
been  reported  in  the  two  well-known  books 
recently  published  by  him.  The  address  was 
an  effective  presentation  of  the  religious  side 
of  a workingman’s  life  and  was  a reenforce- 
ment from  the  practical  standpoint  of  the 
Baccalaureate  sermon.  The  speaker  empha- 
sized the  workman’s  strong  desire  for  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  his  job  and  of  his 
skill  in  doing  it.  More  than  wages  is  good 
standing  in  the  esteem  of  men  for  the  work 
he  does.  The  religious  teaching  of  our  age 
must  base  itself  on  this  fundamental  fact. 

Six  men  received  (he  degree  of  B.D.  and 
a sevenlh  the  Master’s  degree  in  Divinity  after 
a fourth  year  of  theological  study.  Tho  seven 
men  came  from  six  colleges  located  in  four 
states  and  one  foreign  country. 

Fine  music  was  rendered  bolh  Sunday  and 


Wednesday  by  a chorus  under  Professor  Kim- 
ball’s direction,  and  by  Mrs.  Maitland  and  Miss 
Parsons,  with  a violin  accompaniment  by  Pro- 
fessor Kessler. 

The  James  Brand  House,  beautifully  decor- 
ated, was  filled  with  guests  at  the  Alumni  sup- 
per Wednesday  evening.  Professor  Youtz  was 
a genial  toastmaster,  and  the  speaking  was 
good.  One  of  the  speakers  was  Professor 
Wetzel  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 
who  has  a home  in  Oberlin  and  who  is  sum- 
mer pastor  of  the  United  Church. 

The  Faculty  will  be  well  represented  in 
Europe  this  summer:  Professor  and  Mrs.  Full- 
erton, Professor  and  Mrs.  Hannah  with  their 
children  left  immediately  after  the  Theologi- 
cal Commencement,  and  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Graham  go  after  the  College  Commencement. 


GAVEL  CLUB  BECOMES  PHI  KAPPA  PI 

Alumni  members  of  Phi  Kappa  Pi  literary 
society  who  voted  unanimously  at  Monday 
night’s  meeting  to  confer  the  name,  charter 
and  assets  of  the  old  organization  upon  the 
undergraduate  Gavel  club  did  so  believing 
that  they  represented  the  hundreds  of  Oberlin 
men  who  still  cherish  memories  of  their  “lit” 
days  at  college. 

One  of  the  facts  about  the  new  Oberlin 
hardest  for  the  graduate  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  back  to  understand  is  that  the  three 
men's  literary  societies  which  meant  so  much 
to  them  and  to  the  institution  in  their  own 
day  found  the  conditions  of  life  impossible  to 
endure  after  the  war  and  so  finally  came  to 
an  end.  Many  have  expressed  regret  that 
other  student  activities  sapped  the  vitality  of 
the  three  societies.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a 
result  of  this  lapse  of  interest  that  Oberlin 
has  dropped  out  of  the  oratorical  league  in 
which  it  was  a member  for  many  years,  that 
Oberlin  has  not  won  an  intercollegiate  debate 
in  five  years  and  (hat  during  the  coming  col- 
lege year  there  will  be  no  teacher  of  public 
speaking  at  the  college. 

As  explained  by  Leslie  Hanawalt  of  the 
graduating  class,  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  Gavel  club  was  the  only  men’s  lit- 
erary society  on  the  campus.  It.  came  into 
existence  some  time  after  the  war  through  the 
initiative  of  a small  group  of  undergraduates 
who  believed,  as  most  alumni  believe,  that 
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something  important  went  out  of  student  life 
when  the  old  societies  expired.  At  first  on  a 
small  scale  and  then  on  a gradually  increasing 
one  the  club  undertook  to  revive  public  speak- 
ing and  debate  as  a feature  of  college  life  on 
the  men’s  side.  Their  programs  differed  in 
detail  from  those  with  which  alumni  are  famil- 
iar in  memory,  but  the  underlying  motive  and 
purpose  are  identical.  Mr.  Hanawalt  gave  a 
very  earnest  presentation  of  the  case  and  his 
alumni  hearers  were  impressed  with  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  suggestion  that  Phi  Kappa  Pi 
grant  its  charter  to  the  newer  society. 

On  behalf  of  Phi  Kappa  Pi,  Dr.  Dan  F.  Brad- 
ley, ’82,  of  Cleveland  spoke  at  some  length, 
largely  in  reminiscent  pitch,  of  the  men  and 
the  achievements  that  gave  character  to  the 
old  society.  He  told  what  the  organization 
meant  to  the  Oberlin  of  an  earlier  day  and  to 
the  men  who  put  time  and  energy  into  its 
functions  and  got  their  many-fold  reward  in 
the  training  it  afforded  them. 

It  is  justifiable  optimism  to  declare,  as  many 
did  at  this  meeting,  that  the  rejuvenation  of 
Phi  Kappa  Pi  ought  to  mean  within  a few 
years  at  most  that  Alpha  Zeta  and  Phi  Delta 
will  likewise  come  back  to  life.  There  is 
room  for  three  vigorous  literary  societies  for 
men. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to 
recall  that  the  history  of  Phi  Kappa  Pi  so- 
ciety goes  back  almost  to  the  beginning  of 
Oberlin  history.  It  was  organized  in  1839  as 
the  “Dialectic  Association,”  changed  under  an 
Ohio  legislative  charter  in  1844  to  the  “Ober 
lin  Young  Men’s  Lyceum”  and  finally  in  1859 
became  Phi  Kappa  Pi.  It  is  the  mother  of 
all  the  literary  societies  of  the  college  and 
the  source  of  many  of  its  literary  traditions. 

Not  with  the  society’s  past,  however,  but 
with  its  future,  alumni  members  of  Phi  Kappa 
Pi  were  most  concerned.  “ The  past  at  least 
is  secure.”  There  is  reason  now  to  believe 
that  the  future  of  the  society  is  likewise  secure. 

Writing  of  Phi  Kappa  Pi  in  the  Hi-O-Hi  many 
years  ago  the  society  historian  offered  the 
prophecy  that  " the  next  half-century  will 
doubtless  be  an  improvement  on  the  past. 
The  Phi  Kappa  Pi  society  of  sixty  years  hence 
will  be  an  organization  of  wide  influence  on 
college  life.”  The  present  writer  eschews  the 
role  of  prophet  but  the  forecast  of  years  ago 
seems  far  more  likely  of  fulfillment  now  than  it 
did  a week  before  comencement. 

Archer  H.  Shaw,  ’97. 


VARSITY  “O”  CLUB  BANQUET 

The  innovation  of  having  the  “O”  Club 
dinner  at  6 o’clock  instead  of  at  noon  on  Mon- 
day of  Commencement  week  proved  to  be  the 
finest  kind  of  a move.  A shift  of  place  to  the 
Men’s  Building  also  added  to  the  enjoyment 
of  this  traditional  occasion.  Soon  after  5 
o’clock  the  old  grads  began  to  assemble  at  the 
Men’s  Building  and  by  5:30  a real  game  of 
picnic  baseball  was  in  full  sway  on  the  lawn 
in  front  of  the  M.  B.  This  feature  of  the  oc- 
casion was  certainly  enjoyed  for  the  old  sport- 
ing blood  was  soon  in  evidence.  Three  beau- 
tiful slides  for  bases  were  made  in  spite  of 
$75  suits,  and  one  too  vigorous  sportsman  is 
reported  to  have  gone  in  search  of  a tailor 
immediately  after  the  dinner. 

Herr  Bischoff,  host  of  the  Men’s  Building, 
put  up  a substantial  meal  for  hungry  athletes. 
The  eats  were  followed  by  informal  talks  from 
the  reunion  classes.  Dr.  Wallace  F.  Grosvenor, 
’92,  told  of  the  first  intercollegiate  football 
team  and  its  schedule.  Lou  Hart,  ’93,  who 
was  a sub  on  the  ’91  team  and  full  back  on  the 
great  ’92  team,  told  of  the  season  of  nine 
straight  victories  and  no  defeats.  From  that 
team  until  the  team  of  1921,  coached  by  T.  N. 
Metcalf,  no  Oberlin  football  team  has  ever 
gone  through  the  season  undefeated.  The  25 
year  team  was  represented  by  “Cub”  Baer.  C. 
K.  Fauver,  also  a member  of  that  great  team, 
was  present.  The  20  year  team,  ’02,  was  rep- 
resented by  “Bemis”  Pierce.  Lawrence  Mc- 
Daniels, ’12,  told  of  the  great  teams  of  ’10  and 
'll  on  which  Glen  Gray  played.  A review  of 
the  athletics  of  the  present  school  year  and  a 
detailed  account  of  the  great  march  of  85 
yards  for  a touchdown  made  by  the  team  of 
'21  against  Ohio  State  last  fall  were  given  by 
Director  C.  W.  Savage.  The  old  grads  all 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  occasion  greatly  and 
many  expressions  of  pleasure  at  the  delightful 
surroundings  of  the  Men’s  Building  were 
heard. 

The  athletes  adjourned  in  time  to  join  the 
men  from  the  Men’s  Societies  meeting  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Men’s  Building  where  mov- 
ing pictures  of  the  Case-Obsrlin  football  game 
were  shown  as  well  as  films  depicting  life  at 
Pomona  College  and  Alumni  Day  at  Brown 
University.  A grouping  of  men  at  the  Men’s 
Building  for  an  evening  of  Commencement 
week  seems  clearly  to  have  proven  most  de- 
sirable. 


C.  W.  Savage,  '93. 
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Edward  Avery  Shedd,  ’73 

Merritt  Starr,  ’75 


At  any  time  in  the  last  fifty  years,  any 
Oberliu  man,  if  asked  to  name  the  typical 
business  men  who  were  graduates  of  Oberlin, 
would  necessarily  name  among  them  the  Shedd 
brothers  of  Chicago,  C.  B.  of  ’6S  and  E.  A. 
of  73. 

The  normal  characteristics  of  the  man  of 
large  affairs,  viz.,  that  he  works  quietly, 
swiftly,  and  with  few  words,  were  eminently 
illustrated  by  Edward  Shedd.  The  competent 
business  man  sees  a business  opportunity,  as- 
sembles his  resources,  embraces  the  opportu- 
nity, and  has  realized  or  become  well  em- 
barked upon  it  before  his  neighbors  know 
what  he  is  about.  In  the  majority  of  cases  he 
will  work  more  efficiently  if  his  plans  are  not 
gossiped  about  or  shared  in  by  a lot  of  com- 
petitors. Such  a man  is  partly  pioneer, 
partly  promoter,  and  eminently  mercan- 
tile, i.e.,  a buyer  and  seller.  These  were 
the  qualities  of  Edward  Shedd.  Born  in 
Chicago  March  1,  1851  ,sou  of  Joshua  Rundle 
Shedd  and  Susan  M.  (Darling)  Shedd,  of  New 
England  descent,  who  came  to  Chicago  from 
Michigan  City,  Ind.,  in  1847,  in  the  booming 
year  of  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  and  Mich- 
igan Canal  connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the 
Mississippi.  The  father  dying  in  1854,  Mrs. 
Shedd,  with  her  children,  removed  to  Oberlin 
in  1855;  and  Oberlin  was  his  home  until  he 
graduated  A.B.  in  1873. 

His  practical  trading  quality  came  out 
early.  While  in  his  teens  his  mother  gave  him 
a bale  of  cotton  shirting;  he  soon  traded  it 
for  some  sheep,  which  he  drove  to  Cleveland 
and  sold  at  a profit.  Encouraged  by  this,  he 
rented  I.  M.  Johnson’s  farm  for  pasture, 
bought  sheep  from  the  farmers  in  other  towns, 
moved  them  to  their  pasture,  fattened  them, 
and  sold  the  wool,  usually  at  a profit,  then 
drove  the  sheep  to  Cleveland  and  sold  them 
at  a profit.  From  time  to  time  he  made  a 
similar  venture  in  cattle  or  hogs  and  support- 
ed and  carried  himself  through  college  by 
these  means.  Having  a wool  investment  of 
his  own,  he  watched  and  studied  the  market 
reports,  and  sometimes  took  on  a line  of  other 
wool.  Called  to  account  by  Professor  Ellis 
for  two  days’  absence  from  class  in  Political 
Economy  (in  1872),  he  replied,  ‘‘I’m  sorry, 


Professor,  but  I’ve  had  to  handle  10,000  pounds 
of  wool  this  week.”  He  was  excused. 

These  operations  taught  him  the  use  of 
credit.  He  learned  to  buy  sheep  and  wool  on 
credit,  or  for  promissory  notes,  and  pay  for 
them  out  of  the  proceeds.  He  was  a member 
of  Phi  Kappa  Pi  and  always  a good  fellow 
with  the  boys.  In  college  he  excelled  in 
mathematics  and  physics  or  “ Natural  Philoso- 
phy,” as  it  was  called  then.  He  took  an  act- 
ive interest  in  the  modern  steam  engine,  with 
its  quadruple  expansion  and  turbine  develop- 
ments. His  graduating  exercise,  “ Iron  and 
the  Age,”  was  not  only  a quick  summary  of 
new  processes  and  uses  of  iron  but  of  the 
economic  and  social  influences  which  it  ex- 
erted. 

His  A.B.  meant  Bachelor  of  Affairs  as  well 
as  of  Arts. 

His  brother,  Charles  Banks  Shedd,  ’68,  had 
preceded  him  to  Chicago  and  was  cashier  of 
the  Mechanics’  Savings  Bank  on  22nd  street 
at  the  time  of  the  Fire  (October  9,  1871).  This 
bank  was  untouched  by  the  fire  and,  being  in 
the  heart  of  the  new  business  district  that 
sprang  up  after  the  fire,  became  immediately 
one  of  the  important  banks  of  the  northwest. 
Upon  Edward’s  graduation  Charles  introduced 
him  to  the  packers  at  the  Stock  Yards,  who 
were  connected  with  the  bank,  and  where  Ed- 
ward began  work  with  W.  B.  Murphy  & Co., 
for  a salary  of  |125  a month.  He  was  an  all- 
around  man  and  might  be  found  one  day 
working  on  the  books,  one  day  on  horseback 
rounding  up  hogs  in  the  Yards,  another  day 
buying  or  selling  hogs  on  the  floor  of  the  live 
stock  exchange,  and  another,  working  in  the 
packing  house  salting  and  barrelling  pork. 

He  quickly  noticed  the  immense  demand  for 
ice  in  the  packing  business,  and  the  fact  that 
the  supply  was  fluctuating  and  disorganized. 
He  worked  for  a short  time  with  0.  and  W. 
Guthrie,  ice  men,  who  got  a precarious  sup- 
ply from  the  DesPlanes  river.  Edward  de- 
cided to  take  up  the  ice  business,  and  in  the 
winter  of  73-4  started  for  himself.  Joining 
with  two  partners,  who  had  .$1300.00  each,  he 
borrowed  $1300.00  more,  then  paid  for  two 
good  ice  wagons  and  teams,  and  contracted 
for  a supply  of  clear  lake  ice  from  Oshkosh, 
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Wis.  In  1875  he  built  his  first  ice  house,  on 
Calumet  river,  secured  a large  stock  of  ice 
that  winter,  supplied  P.  D.  Armour  (who  es- 
tablished the  headquarters  of  their  packing 
business  in  Chicago  in  1875)  with  ice  for  the 
first  large  cold  storage  warehouse  at  the 
Yards.  Thenceforward  Edward  was  “ one  of 
his  boys"  to  P.  D.  Armour.  In  1876  C.  B. 
joined  Edward  in  the  ice  business  as  E.  A. 
Shedd  & Co.  They  bought  the  “ ice-rights  ” on 
lake  after  lake  in  northern  Illinois  and  In- 
diana and  southern  Wisconsin,  and  soon  had 
the  largest  ice  business  in  the  northwest;  — 
and  having  secured  control  of  several  other 
plants,  consolidated  the  whole  as  the  Knick- 
erbocker Ice  Co.  in  1885.  Edward  became 
president  and  C.  B.  treasurer  of  this  company, 
which  they  operated  until  1893.  When  they 
disposed  of  this  business  it  was  operating  81 
plants.  In  connection  with  this  they  built  up 
a business  in  sand,  both  as  a building  ma- 
terial and  for  filling  up  the  road-beds  of  the 
track  elevation  in  Chicago,  which  began  on  a 
large  scale  in  1892  and  still  continues.  Many 
interesting  dunes  from  their  own  land  in  what 
is  now  Indiana  Dune  Park,  they  whittled 
down  and  spread  out  under  Chicago’s  railroad 
tracks.  But,  also,  they  interested  George  Fred- 
erick Wright,  Oberlin's  famous  geologist,  in 
these  dune  formations,  and  often  took  him 
over  the  whole  dune  area,  as  well  as  the  gla- 
cial channel  along  which  their  ice  houses  were 
strung,  and  which  was  the  old  outlet  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Wright  greatly  enjoyed  his  outings 
in  these  regions  and  did  much  to  direct  sci- 
entific attention  to  them,  so  that  the  Shedds 
were  instrumental  in  developing  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  Chicago  region. 

In  the  1900’s  Edward  Shedd  took  an  inter- 
est in  the  Joplin,  Mo.,  lead  mines,  along  with 
Albert  Johnson  of  Oberlin,  and  later  in  the 
Oklahoma  oil  fields,  and,  in  1917,  in  the  iron 
business  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  besides  manag- 
ing for  some  years  the  National  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

October  13,  1881,  he  married  Plelen  Cowles 
Wheeler,  O.  C.  ’76,  of  Butler,  Mo„  whose 
mother  was  sister  of  Alfred  Cowles  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  of  Edwin  Cowles,  the 
well  known  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Leader. 
She  died  in  1884,  leaving  no  children.  On 
February  l,  1915,  E.  A.  married,  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  Mrs.  Christiana  (MacLean)  MacLennan, 
who  survives  him;  no  children. 

In  1882  he  was  active  in  organizing  the 


Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of  Illinois.  E.  A. 
early  became  a director  of  the  National  Bank 
of  America,  and  was  instrumental  in  effecting 
its  consolidation  with  the  Corn  Exchange  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  which  he  continued  a director 
to  the  end.  He  was  a director  of  the  Chicago 
Title  & Trust  Company  from  its  organization 
in  1891  to  the  present  time;  and  was  instru- 
mental in  consolidating  with  it  the  Chicago 
Title  & Guaranty  Company. 

With  his  brother,  C.  B.,  Edward  Shedd  con- 
structed the  railroad  from  the  Illinois  Central 
main  line  to  Moorehead,  Miss,  (where  Chester 
H.  Pond,  of  Oberlin  fame,  was  establishing  a 
colony),  which  road  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  Gulf  Extension  of  the  Illinois  Central. 
And  in  1904  they  organized  and  built  the  or- 
iginal Alaska  Central  Railroad,  and,  at  about 
the  same  time  the  line  which  became  the  St. 
Louis  Extension  of  the  Missouri  Pacific;  and 
also  the  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Electric  Line. 
He  was  a director  and  trustee  for  the  bond- 
holders of  this  line  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Edward  was,  while  in  Oberlin,  a member  of 
the  old  First  church.  He  was  a great  admirer 
and  supporter  of  the  work  of  Dr.  John  Henry 
Barrows,  Oberlin’s  president  during  1899-1902; 
and  during  his  pastorate  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  of  Chicago. 

The  Shedd  Loan  Fund  of  .$10,000,  which  E. 
A.  and  C.  B.  Shedd  gave  to  Oberlin  College  in 
February,  1902,  and  the  Shedd  Library  Fund, 
which  they  gave  the  College  in  December, 
1906,  as  well  as  numerous  contributions  to 
other  college  funds,  express  his  continued  in- 
terest in  Alma  Mater. 

It  was  remarkable  that  Edward  Shedd  made 
no  enemies  but  legions  of  friends.  He  was 
continually  compelled  to  say  “ No,”  but,  free 
from  malice  himself,  he  aroused  none  in  oth- 
ers. “ Give  me  the  day,”  called  the  voice  of 
pleasure.  “ Thou  shalt  not  have  the  day,’" 
was  his  unvarying  response.  “ Work,  for  the 
night  is  coming,”  was  the  watchword  of  his 
life. 

He  spent  the  winter  months  of  1921-22  in 
southern  California  and  returned  to  Chicago 
in  April,  seemingly  greatly  refreshed,  but 
died,  in  consequence  of  a sudden  heart  attack, 
oi'  May  3,  1922.  He  was,  and  for  long  had 
been,  a member  of  the  Union  League,  Chicago 
Athletic,  Mid-day,  and  Flossmoor  Country 
Clubs. 

We  are  the  poorer  for  his  passing,  but  the 
richer  for  his  example. 


IS 
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Student  Life---Oberlin  in  Shansi 

Raymond  T.  Moyer,  '21 


When  the  commencement  exercises  in  Oberlin, 
O.,  are  at  their  height  the  students  of  Oberlin 
in  Shansi  will  be  perspiring  under  the  heat  of 
an  oriental  sun  as  they  struggle  through  the 
final  exams  which  just  at  that  time  begin. 
A month  and  a half  must  pass  before  this  time 
will  be  at  hand,  but  enough  has  already  gone 
by  to  give  the  feeling  that  the  character  of  the 
school  for  this  year  has  been  largely  de- 
termined. 

The  attitude  of  the  students  toward  their 
work  and  toward  the  school  varies.  Not  all  of 
them  are  of  the  kind  who  put  in  every  possi- 
ble hour  on  their  studies  and  daily  sing  the 
praises  of  their  Alma  Mater-to-be.  A disap- 
pointing feature  of  the  school  to  me  is  the 
groups  of  students  which  take  either  a very 
critical  attitude  toward  affairs  of  the  life  of 
the  school  or  a steady  persistance  in  refusing 
freely  to  cooperate  in  efforts  toward  unifying 
its  spirit  or  in  carrying  out  its  ideals.  Others 
do  have  an  interest  in  the  aims  and  ideals 
of  the  school  which  is  strong  enough  to  cause 
them  to  work  for  their  success  whenever  an 
opportunity  comes  to  them.  It  is  the  spirit 
shown  by  these  which  the  school  wishes  to 
foster  and  which  it  every  year  hopes  will  be 
caught  by  the  entire  student  body  before  they 
scatter  in  June. 

The  political  condition  of  China,  with  all 
its  present  deficiencies,  changes  and  hopes,  is 
a subject  for  continual  discussion  by  the  boys. 
Sharing  a spirit  widespread  through  the  coun- 
try, many  have  taken  to  criticism  of  the  out- 
standing weaknesses.  All  are  interested  in 
China’s  well-being.  The  Governor  of  Shansi  is 
not  only  not  taking  part  in  the  war  now  being 
fought  between  the  two  war  lords,  Generals 
Wu  Pei  Fu  and  Chang  Tso  Lin,  but  is  dis- 
patching troops  to  make  sure  that  the  borders 
of  his  province  are  not  crossed  by  the  con- 
tending soldiers.  Among  the  boys  the  events 
of  the  struggle  are  in  every  conversation. 
The  impression  among  them  is  that  Chang  Tso 
Lin  has  been  playing  into  the  hands  of  Japan 
and  that  Wu  Pei  Fu  is  seeking  his  country's 
welfare.  With  practically  no  exception  they 
want  and  expect  Wu  Pei  Fu  to  be  victorious. 

The  conference  of  the  World’s  Christian  Stu- 
dent Federation  held  in  Peking  early  in  April 
was  attended  by  two  students  and  one  faculty 


delegate  from  this  school.  All  were  impressed 
with  the  greatness  and  significance  of  the 
gathering  and  have  been  a help  to  the  school 
by  bringing  back  the  messages  and  inspiration 
which  they  got  there. 

Our  campus  is  at  the  present  time  very  beau- 
tiful. Many  green  trees  among  which  are’ 
scattered  Chinese  summer  houses  and  arched 
stone  bridges  give  a most  pleasing  effect. 

The  boast,  however,  that  “on  this  campus 
there  are  thirty  buildings”  is  an  empty  one 
when  this  feature  is  inspected.  This  state- 
ment which  may  have  been  seen  in  sketches 
of  the  school  is  probably  literally  true  but 
would  be  little  suspected  from  the  appearance 
which  they  present. 

From  the  standpoint  of  solidness  of  struc- 
ture and  convenience  of  arrangement  the  “eye- 
sore” in  Oberlin  would  put  half  of  them  to 
shame.  It  is  estimated  that  the  space  in  cubic 
feet  of  all,  including  the  new  Hawley  building 
and  one  foreign  residence,  being  added  to- 
gether would  at  the  most  equal  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  space  in  cubic  feet  of  the 
Men's  Building.  And  in  this  space,  living  and 
eating  quarters,  rooms  for  study,  class  and  lab- 
oratory work,  and  chapel,  are  provided  for  one 
hundred  and  ninety  boys;  also,  for  about  forty 
day  students,  classroom  and  studying  space. 
It  is  things  other  than  equipment  which  are 
causing  this  school  to  continue  in  the  class  of 
the  best  in  north  China. 

The  coming  of  the  second  man  from  Oberlin 
with  the  prospect  of  two  representatives  being 
here  continually  after  this  year,  is  exceedingly 
welcomed  and  anticipated  in  Taiku.  A new 
man  for  the  teaching  of  English  is  needed  this 
next  year  especially  because  of  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Warner,  now  home  on  furlough.  In  fol- 
lowing years  the  extra  man  will  make  it 
possible  to  release  Mr.  Warner  from  enough 
of  the  English  work  to  enable  him  to  take  up 
other  subjects  and  duties  as  the  need  arises. 
The  possibilities  of  taking  part  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  boys  and  making  there  a very  de- 
cided contribution  to  the  life  of  the  school 
which  now  descends  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
single  representative  can  be  shared  and  done 
with  far  greater  effectiveness  by  two.  In 
many  ways  the  two  work  together  to  great  ad- 
vantage and  the  new  plan  should  prove  to  be 
all  to  the  good. 
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OTHER  COMMENCEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Commencement  affairs  not  accorded  a 
special  story  were  conducted  much  as  usual. 
The  Conservatory  dinner  on  the  lawn  of  Bar- 
rows  House  was  delightful.  The  Conservatory 
commencement  concerts  maintained  the  usual 
high  standards. 

Among  the  women's  literary  society  reunions 
that  of  Sigma  Gamma  wras  especially  signifi- 
cant in  that  a strong  movement  was  started 
to  secure  and  furnish  a permanent  society 

room. 

Maps  showing  the  distribution  of  Oberlin 
students  and  alumni  in  the  counties  of  Ohio, 
in  the  states  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
foreign  countries,  together  with  charts  show- 
ing the  growth  of  the  Alumni  Association  and 
of  the  Gray  Memorial  Fund,  furnished  an  in- 
teresting exhibit  in  the  lobby  of  the  Men’s 
Building. 

The  gratitude  of  alumni  should  be  expressed 
to  the  many  members  of  the  Faculty  who 
labored  to  make  the  home-coming  a pleasant 
one.  Many  hundred  dollars  and  a great  deal 
of  valuable  time  and  effort  are  put  each  year 
into  arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of 
alumni. 


MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The  Alumni  Magazine  is  your  magazine 
and  will  continue  to  be  sent  to  you  until 
you  'write  in  to  cancel  your  subscription. 

Please  note  that,  as  usual,  there  will 
be  no  issues  in  August  or  September. 

During  the  year  bills  were  sent  out 
only  once  to  those  whose  subscriptions 
were  paid  up  to  last  October.  During 
July  a second  bill  will  be  mailed  to  all 
who  have  not  paid  for  the  year  21-22. 
We  hope  all  back  payments  can  be  made 
up  before  the  new  year  begins  on  Sep- 
tember first. 

The  Executive  Committee  authorized 
an  increase  of  fifty  cents  for  member- 
ship and  subscriptions  but  not  for  the 
combination.  Until  September  1 sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  at  the  pres- 
ent rates  as  listed  on  page  4.  After 
September  1 membership  will  be  $2.50 
and  Magazine  $2.50,  but  the  combination 
will  be  only  $3.50  as  at  present.  Other 
memberships  remain  the  same. 
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Athletics 


Tkack 

After  easily  winning  the  Northern  meet,  pre- 
liminary to  the  Big  Six,  Oberlin  was  expected 
to  make  a good  showing  at  Columbus,  but  was 
hardly  counted  upon  to  win.  The  Crimson  and 
Gold  surprised  Denison  and  Miami  by  topping 
those  schools  by  a substantial  margin.  Final 
score  among  the  leaders  was:  Oberlin,  48%; 
Denison,  41%;  Miami,  35;  and  Reserve  20. 
Ohio  State  made  80  points,  but  was  not 
counted  in  the  meet. 

Oberlin  won  by  placing  men  in  all  events 
but  the  pole  vault  and  shot  put.  Clipson  took 
first  in  the  half-mile  and  third  in  the  mile. 
Gorsuch  finished  close  to  the  winners  in  the 
100  and  220,  getting  two  seconds.  Captain 
Mayer  finished  third  in  the  440  and  ran  the 
last  lap  of  the  relay  in  50  flat.  Wood  took 
third  in  the  discus  and  fourth  in  the  high 
jump;  Price  second  in  120-yard  hurdles  and 
fourth  in  high  jump;  Penfound  third  in  half; 
Smith  third  in  broad  jump  and  Bates  fourth; 
Winters  third  in  javelin;  Reed  fourth  in  two- 
mile;  Richardson  fourth  in  440;  Hopkins  fifth 
in  220-yard  hurdles,  and  Hines  fifth  in  mile. 

By  taking  the  Big  Six,  Oberlin’s  track  team 
enabled  Coach  “Nellie”  Metcalf  to  fittingly 
close  his  four  years  of  successful  work  at 
Oberlin.  The  victory  is  only  surpassed  by 
that  football  jubilee  down  at  Ohio  State  last 
October. 

Gorsuch,  star  dash  man,  was  chosen  cap- 
tain for  the  season  1923.  Gorsuch  has  been 
running  the  100  in  10  flat  and  the  220  in  22 
flat. 

Baseball 

Rain  caused  a postponement  of  two  ball 
games,  with  Ohio  university  and  Ashland  col- 
lege. Consequently  the  team  could  not  play 
for  three  weeks  after  the  return  from  the 
southern  trip.  On  June  3 Hiram  was  invaded 
and  defeated  10-7.  The  Crimson  and  Gold  bat- 
ters found  their  eye  and  pounded  the  ball  op- 
portunely. Murray  pitched  well,  although  he 
weakened  toward  the  finish. 

On  June  10  Oberlin  played  errorless  ball 
and  defeated  Akron  7-0.  Murray  pitched  him- 
self out  of  several  holes  and  was  aided  by  air- 
tight fielding. 

Oberlin  played  a thrilling  ten-inning  game 
with  the  Michigan  Aggies  on  June  17.  It 


was  a see-saw  affair,  with  Oberlin  leading  un- 
til the  fifth  and  then  tying  the  count  in  the 
ninth  with  a sensational  three-run  rally.  The 
Aggies  scored  three  in  the  tenth  and  won  the 
game  11-8. 

The  Year 

Without  a doubt  Oberlin  had  a successful 
athletic  season.  Outstanding,  of  course,  are 
the  Ohio  State  football  game  and  the  victory 
at  the  Big  Six  track  meet.  But  these  alone 
would  not  give  a successful  year.  There  has 
been  a consistency  of  top-notch  playing  in  at 
least  three  of  Oberlin’s  teams  this  year. 

The  football  eleven,  besides  triumphing  over 
Ohio  State,  went  through  the  season  without 
a defeat,  completely  outclassing  every  team 
played.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  best  or  equal 
to  the  best  football  season  Oberlin  has  ever 
had. 

Coach  Metcalf  gave  Oberlin  a track  team 
which  won  the  Big  Six  over  eighteen  Confer- 
ence schools,  at  least  two  of  which  boasted  of 
the  strongest  track  team  they  had  ever  had. 
In  addition  to  this  well  earned  victory  Ober- 
lin’s tracksters  defeated  Case  and  won  the 
northern  meet  by  a big  margin. 

The  basketball  team  won  eight  out  of  twelve 
hard  games,  displaying  its  best  basketball 
against  the  strongest  quintets.  The  baseball 
nine  won  only  fo.ur  out  of  nine  games,  but  it 
had  the  hardest  schedule  of  any  Ohio  Confer- 
ence school  and  no  doubt  had  worse  weather 
with  which  to  contend.  Wesleyan  claimed  the 
championship  and  was  fortunate  in  defeating 
the  Crimson  and  Gold  5-4. 

Robert  Jamieson,  ’22. 


THE  ALUMNI-VARSITY  GAME 
The  Alumni-Varsity  game  Monday  morning 
of  Commencement  week  brought  out  only  nine 
old  varsity  stars.  In  their  batting  order  they 
were  McGill,  T9,  Keller,  T5,  Fenton.  T2,  Nil- 
son,  T4,  F.  Pearce,  ’04,  Ward.  TO.  Jones,  '02, 
Todd,  ’06.  Andrews,  '21.  This  necessitated 
placing  catchers  at  third,  shortstop  and  right 
field.  Nevertheless,  due  to  the  superb  pitch- 
ing of  "Whit”  Andrews,  the  Alumni  led  until 
the  eighth  inning,  when  the  Alumni  weakened 
and  a comedy  of  errors  allowed  two  runs.  The 
score  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  inning  was  5-4 
in  favor  of  the  Alumni,  the  final  score  8-5  in 
favor  of  the  Varsity. 
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II  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


1 


The  Annual  Meeting 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  new 
Alumni  Association  and  the  84th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  organized  alumni  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege was  held  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  20, 
in  the  historic  First  church.  The  room  was 
decorated  by  the  class  of  1912  with  Oberlin 
and  class  banners.  The  class  of  1917  acted 
as  ushers.  Most  of  the  reunion  classes  attend- 
ed en  masse,  the  class  of  1912  in  red  and  black 
pierrot  costumes  being  especially  prominent. 
Mark  L.  Thomsen,  ’98,  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
introduced  President  King  as  “ Uncle  Henry,  ' 
whose  word  of  greeting  set  the  tone  of  the 
happy  and  friendly  meeting  to  follow. 

College  Publicity 

The  discussion  of  the  topic  “ How  can  the 
alumni  cooperate  with  the  college  to  secure 
adequate  publicity  for  Oberlin?”  immediately 
followed.  Professor  P.  D.  Sherman,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Publicity,  gave  a brief 
statement  of  the  management  of  publicity  by 
the  college  administration.  He  brought  with 
him  a few  exhibits  of  clippings  and  editorials 
from  many  widely  scattered  newspapers  and 
distributed  a booklet  giving  detailed  informa- 
tion of  the  service.  Any  alumnus  who  wishes 
to  know  more  in  detail  about  the  service 
should  write  to  Professor  Sherman  for  the 
pamphlet. 

The  Boost  Oberlin  Association 

The  publicity  carried  on  by  the  students 
through  the  “ Boost  Oberlin  Association  ” was 
explained  by  Mr.  Franklin  K.  Mayer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Men’s  Senate.  The  object  of  this 
association  is  to  spread  information  about 
Oberlin  College  among  high  school  men  and  to 
further  the  interest  of  Oberlin  College  on  the 
campus.  Every  member  of  the  faculty,  every 
student  and  alumnus  is  considered  a member 
of  the  association.  The  methods  of  carrying 
on  the  work  are: 

First,  getting  a line  on  high  school  men,  es- 
pecially the  best  high  school  students.  This 
year  the  names  of  a large  number  of  high 
school  students  were  collected  from  the  entire 
student  body. 


Second,  entertaining  as  many  of  these  high 
school  men  in  Oberlin  as  possible.  During  the 
high  school  basketball  tournament  held  on 
March  3 and  4,  130  high  school  men  were 
entertained  for  two  days  and  nights.  On  June 
7 the  association  supplied  a dinner  for  the  con- 
testants of  the  " Little  Big  Seven,”  after 
which  the  individual  prizes  were  awarded. 
Professor  Chapin  invited  the  Chemistry  Club 
of  Lorain  high  school  and  a full  day  was  put 
in  by  them  in  visiting  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment and  other  college  buildings.  At  noon 
the  men  were  entertained  at  the  Commons  and 
the  girls  at  Baldwin.  The  day  was  topped  off 
by  the  Women’s  Glee  Club  concert.  Seven 
students  from  Lorain  high  school  have  applied 
at  Oberlin  largely  as  a result  of  this  enter- 
tainment. For  the  coming  year  a High  School 
Glee  Club  contest  is  being  planned.  Very  fa- 
vorable replies  have  been  received  from  many 
high  schools  of  the  state,  indicating  their  in- 
terest in  such  a contest  and  promising  suc- 
cess for  the  venture. 

Third,  following  up  the  personal  contacts 
with  high  school  men  by  correspondence  and 
printed  literature.  A “ Boost  Oberlin  ” pamph- 
let giving  a brief  review  of  the  year’s  activi- 
ties and  answering  the  questions  usually 
asked  by  high  school  students  is  planned  for 
next  year.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Mayer  appealed 
for  cooperation  and  personal  interest  on  the 
part  of  Oberlin  Alumni  in  spreading  informa- 
tion about  Oberlin  and  in  interesting  especially 
high  school  men. 

Publicity  in  High  Schools 

The  third  address  was  given  by  Miss  Frances 
Brown,  T8,  president  of  the  Dayton  chapter 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  which  is  sending 
twelve  students  to  Oberlin  next  year.  Very 
vividly  Miss  Brown  explained  the  ways  of 
presenting  facts  about  Oberlin  to  the  high 
school  students.  All  high  school  teachers  are 
glad  to  cooperate  in  the  movement  to  send 
students  on  for  a college  education  and  those 
colleges  which  have  the  most  enthusiastic 
teachers  and  which  disseminate  information  in 
Ihe  most  attractive  and  effective  form  are 
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sure  to  receive  their  proportion  of  high  school 
students.  Miss  Brown  called  attention  to  the 
condition  that  the  facts  about  present-day  Ober- 
liu  are  not  as  well  known  as  they  should  be 
and  urged  that  Alumni  should  keep  themselves 
well-informed.  She  further  showed  that  the  pre- 
sentation of  these  facts,  one  at  a time,  in  at- 
tractive form,  would  help  the  high  school  stu- 
dent to  visualize  Oberlin's  superiority  over 
most  of  the  colleges  of  the  country.  More  ef- 
fective, however,  than  information  about  the 
college  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  individual 
teacher  for  Oberlin  and  his  interest  in  the 
students.  The  personal  charm  of  Miss  Brown’s 
presentation  and  of  her  enthusiasm  for  Ober- 
lin largely  accounts  for  her  influence,  but  can 
not  be  conveyed  here. 

“ SOHERMERIIORN  SAYS  ” 

The  impossibility  of  front-page  publicity  for 
Oberlin  in  the  yellow  newspaper  was  humor- 
ously explained  by  Mr.  James  Schermerhorn, 
for  many  years  president  and  manager  of  the 
Detroit  Times.  A few  quotations  from  his  ad- 
dress follow: 

“ Publicity  was  a personal  issue  with  this 
speaker  when  he  dropped  into  the  preparatory 
department  of  Oberlin  College  for  breakfast  3S 
years  ago.  There  being  no  school  of  journal- 
ism here,  he  had  to  move  on  to  West  Point 
to  get  ready  for  militant  metropolitan  news- 
paper-making.  In  the  few  months  here,  he 
served  the  Penny  Press  of  Cleveland  as  cor- 
respondent. It  was  almost  as  unproductive 
from  the  standpoint  of  exciting  stuff  as  the 
town  where  the  cinema  representative  went  to 
get  some  moving  pictures  and  was  compelled 
to  return  without  a single  film.  You  remem- 
ber the  struggling  poet  who  labored  in  an  at- 
tic and  who  would  never  have  been  heard  from 
if  he  had  not  fallen  down  stairs.  Well,  I 
doubt  if  the  Penny  Press  correspondent  would 
ever  have  been  heard  from  if  my  roommate 
had  not  been  arrested  for  shop-lifting.  Talk 
about  home-brew!  That  sensation,  manufac- 
tured on  the  premises,  and  such  colorful  Hal- 
lowe’en episodes  as  giving  a professor’s  cow 
a glossy  green  coat  and  encircling  the  apex  of 
the  Soldiers’  monument  with  a barrel,  were 
all  that  I had  upon  which  to  base  my  hope 
of  a remittance  from  the  Penny  Press  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  paper  was  small  and 
watchful,  and  letters  from  correspondents 
were  “ run  in  solid  ” instead  of  being  para- 
graphed, so  there  was  no  hope  of  adopting  the 


device  of  the  fictionist  who  was  paid  by  the 
space  and  who  was  instructed  by  the  publisher 
to  cut  a suspicious  surplusage  of  colloquies  be- 
tween the  leading  characters  of  the  stories. 

“ Oberlin  has  grown  no  better  for  the  sensa- 
tionalist in  all  these  decades.  I have  seen  but 
two  items  concerning  the  college  Altering 
through  the  general  news  this  year.  One  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  young  women  here  have 
a habit  of  overdrawing  their  bank  accounts. 
This  indicated  a trend  toward  high  financing, 
something  quite  disassociated  from  Oberlin 
traditions,  but  reminiscent  of  the  man  who  de- 
clared when  his  check  was  returned  with  the 
notation,  ‘ no  funds,”  that  it  wasn’t  much  of 
a bank  that  didn’t  have  $50  on  hand. 

“ The  other  item  related  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Dartmouth  test  of  capacity  rather  than 
priority  in  accepting  applicants.  That  was 
a valuable  piece  of  publicity.  There  is  news 
value  in  making  it  hard  to  get  in,  none  in 
making  it  easy  to  get  in.  Let  the  word  go  forth 
that  Oberlin  is  picking  its  material,  and  you 
will  stimulate  knocking  at  the  door  instead  of 
otherwise. 

“ Righteousness  exalteth  a nation  but  it 
doesn’t  enlarge  the  headlines.  Oberlin  has 
given  hostages  to  fortune,  for  good  behavior 
is  an  impediment  to  the  flrst  page.  Taking 
the  past  year  as  a test,  one  student  must  kill 
another  in  a quarrel  about  contraband  booze; 
or  be  overtaken  in  ‘ lushing  ’ or  bootlegging 
in  a fraternity  house;  or  be  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  or  arrested  for  fast  driving; 
or  (if  a female  of  the  insubordinates)  be  ad- 
dicted to  cigarette  smoking  and  unaccounted 
for  of  nights;  or  be  rebuked  for  perversion  of 
college  journalism,  or  for  the  devilling  of 
freshmen,  if  the  name  of  your  cherished  alma 
mater  is  to  get  fiaringly  into  the  dispatches. — 
But  Oberlin,  consecrated  to  stainless  decency 
will  not  pay  this  price.  Therefore — life  run- 
ning quietly  and  wholesomely  here — you  must 
share  the  unpublished  obscurity  of  all  who 
pursue  well-ordered  lives.  Being  good,  neither 
tears  nor  printer’s  ink  will  be  shod  for  you. 

Secretary  Ament  has  made  it  plain  that  pub- 
licity should  be  interpreted  as  reports  friendly 
and  informing  about  Oberlin  College,  but  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  informing  and  friendly 
publicity  about  colleges.  As  the  editor  mut- 
tered when  he  gave  his  seat  to  a beautiful 
young  lady  in  Ihe  street  car,  it  is  ‘ crowded  out 
to  make  room  for  more  interesting  matter.’ 

" The  1000  words  you  wired  to  a Cleveland 
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paper  about  interesting  developments  in  your 
trustees  meeting  did  not  appear  this  morning 
because  the  space  was  needed  to  describe  how 
it  was  necessary  for  a millionaire  manufac- 
turer of  harvesting  machinery  to  dispose  of 
his  first  wife  and  induce  a healthy  young  man 
to  part  with  the  glands  before  he  could  join 
his  operatic  charmer  in  Paris  in  the  familiar 
refrain,  'What  shall  the  harvest  be?’ 

“ What  the  evil  man  does  is  now  multiplied 
by  110,000,000  in  this  country,  and  there  are 
fewer  daily  papers  to  tell  all  about  the  day’s 
infamies  than  there  were  ten  years  ago.  So 
you  may  know  how  little  space  is  left  for  the 
friendly  and  informing.  Oberlin  should  prefer 
to  be  conspicuous  by  her  absence  from  the 
lurid  and  salacious.  Absence  makes  the  dis- 
criminating grow  fonder.  ...  If  there  is  room 
for  only  one  kind  of  news  it  is  better  that  it 
should  be  bad  news.  For  if  ever  the  things 
that  are  pure  and  lovely  and  righteous  become 
so  exceptional  as  to  warrant  scare  headlines 
Oberlin  and  all  other  centers  of  sweetness  and 
light  will  be  filled  with  despair.  . . . After  all, 
it  may  be  the  most  ‘ friendly  and  informing ' 
service  to  Oberlin  to  be  left  out  of  collegiate 
chronicles  in  the  recital  of  the  day’s  sensations. 

“As  Gen.  Hancock  observed  about  the  tariff, 
publicity  is  a local  question.  Let  the  alumni 
be  the  listening  posts  and  pass  on  to  the  lo- 
cal prints  whatever  may  come  out  of  the  vis- 
its of  prominent  speakers  here  or  the  comments 
of  your  economic  and  scientific  authorities 
upon  such  big  news  stories  as  the  alleged  un- 
earthing of  a dinosaur,  the  discovery  of  some 
of  Croesus’  spare  change,  the  ascent  of  Mt. 
Everest,  the  return  of  a marooned  Antarctic 
expedition,  the  near-visit  from  Mars,  the  dis- 
armament conference,  H.  G.  Wells’  history,  or 
Conan  Doyle’s  new  heaven. 

“ Oberlin  has  many  of  its  graduates  in  the 
Far  East.  It  should  be  able  to  get  some  good 
copy  from  them,  now  that  international  dis- 
cussion has  shifted  to  the  Pacific.  But  it  is 
up  to  the  alumni,  especially  those  who  stand 
in  the  relation  of  large  advertisers  or  influ- 
ential citizens,  to  get  the  press  to  appraise 
this  material  at  its  true  value  and  give  Ober- 
lin proper  credit.  Your  graduate  on  the  staff 
of  a metropolitan  paper  is  handicapped  by  his 
very  loyalty  to  you. 

“ But,  Oberlin’s  best  advertisers  are  its  ster- 
ling evangels,  King  and  Bosworth.  No  institu- 
tion could  have  more  impressive  ambassadors 
on  the  academic  and  seminary  side  than  these 


gifted  pens  and  voices;  and  a periodic  swing 
around  the  circle  of  Oberlin’s  far-famed  choir 
would  surpass  the  cleverness  of  any  press  agent 
in  revealment  of  Conservatory  excellence. 

“ Baron  Von  Holtz  was  my  big  opportunity 
when  I was  a penny-a-liner  for  the  Penny 
Press.  This  German  student  of  our  constitu- 
tional history,  who  wrote  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion as  the  “ irrepressible  conflict,’’  stopped  at 
Oberlin  to  lecture  upon  his  return  from  a trip 
to  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  Villard  party,  to 
drive  the  golden  spike  in  the  Northern  Pacific 
railway.  Several  times  I got  as  far  as  the  door 
of  President  Fairchild's  house  to  interview  him; 
but  my  courage  failed  me.  Finally,  with  ques- 
tions carefully  formulated  I mustered  sufficient 
spunk  to  ring,  when  the  maid  informed  me 
the  Baron  had  left  town  on  the  morning  train. 
Thrilling  publicity  will  always  be  out  when 
you  seek  it,  in  this  serene  community  beauti- 
ful; but  what  Oberlin  stands  for,  has  always 
stood  for,  and  the  high  quality  of  its  output 
are  more  in  consonance  with  the  tests  of  char- 
acter and  scholarship  which  it  applies  to  its 
candidates,  than  much  shouting  from  the 
housetops.’’ 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a problem 
of  publicity  in  Cleveland  could  not  be  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Carlton  Matson,  who  was  on  the 
program  but  was  unexpectedly  delayed  in  New 
York  City.  The  general  discussion  might  have 
lasted  until  noon  had  not  the  Alumni  Council 
meeting  been  scheduled  for  11:00  o’clock. 

During  the  last  minutes  the  following  coun- 
cilors-at-large  were  elected:  Mrs.  Mary  Plum 

Millikan,  ’93,  Chicago,  Mrs.  Agnes  Warner  Mas- 
tick,  ’92,  New  York;  E.  Allen  Lightner,  ’03, 
New  York;  Leyton  E.  Carter,  ’14,  Cleveland; 
Robert  H.  Rice,  ’08,  Elyria. 

Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council 

The  council  meeting  was  well  attended  but 
handled  little  but  routine  business,  owing  to 
lack  of  time.  The  plan  for  a budget  of  Alumni 
appeals  as  explained  in  the  next  article  was 
approved.  Provision  was  made  for  honorary 
membership  in  the  Alumni  Association.  Sep- 
tember 1st  was  approved  as  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  Alumni  Association.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  a longer  meeting  to  be 
held  on  February  22d.  In  general,  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation is  gathering  momentum  and  achieving 
unity.  With  this  growing  power  the  Alumni 
Association  should  be  able  to  accomplish  fine 
things  in  the  succeeding  year. 
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THE  ALUMNI  BUDGET 

Due  to  lack  of  centralization  of  alumni  work, 
many  appeals  have  been  made  to  the  alumni 
every  year.  Class  and  local  chapter  dues  are 
usually  in  payment  of  service  rendered  in  the 
form  of  class  letters  and  reunion  dinners.  As 
yet  it  seems  impossible  to  cooperate  closely 
enough  with  these  organizations  to  include 
their  dues  in  any  general  budget. 

But  other  appeals  to  the  alumni  can  be 
grouped  under  three  heads:  (1)  Alumni  As- 

sociation and  Magazine,  (2)  Scholarship  funds, 
such  as  the  Living  Endowment  Union,  Gray 
Memorial  Fund,  L.  L.  S.  and  Aelioian  Fellow- 
ships, and  loan  funds,  and  (3)  Shansi  and 
other  appeals.  These  activities  are  all  sup- 
ported by  the  current  gifts  of  alumni.  Their 
circulars  reach  the  alumni  at  various  times 
of  the  year  and  make  the  sensitive  graduate 
feel  like  a meal  ticket  which  is  constantly  be- 
ing punched.  Nevertheless,  no  one  would  wish 
to  cripple  the  Alumni  Association  during  its 
first  years,  to  curtail  the  funds  available  for 
student  aid,  or  to  diminish  our  support  of 
Oberlin-in-China. 

Hence  the  Alumni  Council  in  February  rec- 
ommended budgeting  the  appeals  into  an 
alumni  “ community  chest.”  The  budget  has 
been  prepared  and  was  approved  by  the  Alumni 
Council  on  Tuesday,  June  20.  By  means  of 
this  single  general  appeal  to  be  sent  out  in 
Oberlin  the  alumni  should  be  able  to  raise 
their  quota  for  all  these  enterprises  and  save 
the  overhead  expense  of  repeated  letters.  The 
plan  should  work  well  for  everyone  concerned. 
Will  you  support  it? 


1922 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  seniors  joined 
the  Alumni  Association  before  leaving  Ober- 
lin. Of  these  129  subscribed  also  for  the  maga- 
zine. The  Living  Endowment  received  $93.25  in 
pledges  and  Shansi  $54.25,  but  a smaller  num- 
ber pledged  for  each  than  last  year.  The  all- 
around  100%  class  has  not  yet  appeared,  but 
the  clasess  of  ’21  and  '22  are  setting  a pace 
which  only  the  best  of  classes  will  be  able  to 
surpass. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

This  year’s  enrollment  of  190  students  marks 
the  largest  summer  session  attendance  yet  re- 
corded. The  enrollment  last  year  was  180. 


Class 

No.  living 

No.  here 

Per  cent. 

1892 

59 

27 

45.76 

1S72 

24 

10 

41.67 

1897 

84 

35 

41.67 

1921 

221 

92 

41.63 

1917 

208 

74 

35.57 

1882 

42 

14 

33.33 

1912 

208 

09 

33.17 

1907 

140 

35 

23.97 

1902 

70 

18 

23.68 

1919 

1G0 

22 

13.75 

1920 

219 

18 

8.21 

Oberlin,  0.,  June  9,  1922. 

The  Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: — Here  is  one  class  secretary  who 
is  glad  to  report  that  she  can  claim  none  of 
the  sympathy  extended  to  this  class  in  your 
June  editorial.  Perhaps  it  is  because  her  term 
of  office  did  not  begin  till  after  the  two 
printed  letters  had  been  issued  and  the  circu- 
lating letter  had  been  well  established.  For 
twenty  years,  however,  the  class  of  ’93  has 
stood  by  her  loyally  and  been  so  afraid  that 
she  might  be  out  of  pocket  that  Ihere  has  al- 
ways been  a balance  in  the  treasury  t hat  could 
be  drawn  on  when  special  expenses  were  need- 
ed, as  at  the  limes  of  class  reunions.  Such 
expenditures  have  always  been  taken  into  ac- 
count when  the  tax  for  reunions  was  assessed. 
She  is  glad  lo  have  this  public  opportunity  to 
express  to  the  class  her  gratitude  for  their 
loyalty.  May  she  suggest  that  the  adoption  I 
of  the  circulating  letter  might  be  the  solution  I 
of  the  problem  referred  to  in  the  editorial. 

Yours  truly, 

Etta  M.  Wright. 
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Collins’  Photo 

THE  CLASS  OF  1872 


Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Paddock,  Miss  Royce,  Hon.  T.  E.  Burton,  Mr.  Case, 
Mrs.  Tucker,  Rev.  L.  O.  Lee 

Mr.  Daniels,  Miss  Lottie  Wright,  Rev.  J.  P.  Riedinger,  Miss  Anna 
Wright,  Mr.  Steele 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  ’72 


The  twenty-four  surviving  members  of  the 
class  of  1872,  Oberlin  College,  were  represe- 
sented  at  their  fiftieth  anniversary  by  ten 
graduates: 

Theodore  E.  Burton. 

Theodore  F.  Daniels. 

Lucius  O.  Lee. 

Edward  A.  Paddock. 

Jacob  P.  Riedinger  and  Mrs.  Riedinger. 

Edward  S.  Steele. 

Adelia  Reynolds  (Mrs.  Theodore  B.  Tucker). 

Adella  M.  Royce. 

Theano  Wattles  (Mrs.  Franklin  E.  Case). 

Anna  J.  Wright. 

Two  persons  who  studied  with  class  ’72,  but 
did  not  graduate: 

David  R.  Gilbert. 

Charlotte  E.  Wright. 

With  class  ’72  met  members  of  class  ’71: 

David  J.  Nye  and  Mrs.  Nye. 

Thomas  G.  Newton  and  Mrs.  Newton. 

Oberlin  gave  a warm  welcome,  which  class 
’72  as  warmly  appreciated.  Badges  were  pro- 


vided by  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  class  sec- 
retary, Miss  Royce,  and  the  representatives  of 
class  ’72  attended  in  a body  all  the  regular 
commencement  exercises  and  filled  the  inter- 
vals with  formal  and  informal  class  meetings. 

They  heard  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  and 
rejoiced  to  find  that  the  Oberlin  Idea  grows 
green  in  the  heart  and  purpose  of  the  college. 
They  sat  for  the  class  photograph,  walked  for 
the  moving  picture  film  and  noted  the  changes 
of  fifty  years.  At  roll  call  absent  members 
were  accounted  for.  Personal  experiences 
were  contributed  and  it  was  clear  that  class  72 
has  not  only  been  a working  class  but  that  its 
members  hope  for  years  of  service  to  come. 

At  the  Alumni  meeting  E.  A.  Paddock  of- 
fered some  practical  suggestions  for  the  Pub- 
licity of  Oberlin. 

Twenty  persons  gathered  at  the  Men's  Build- 
ing for  the  class  supper.  The  table  was  dec- 
orated with  roses  brought  from  his  own  gar- 
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den  by  Judge  Nye  and  tbe  table  talk  was  per- 
sonal and  reminiscent.  After  a hasty  appear- 
ance at  the  President’s  Reception  ’72  found 
itself  in  the  van  of  the  parade. 

Wednesday  was  a full  day.  Finney  Chapel 
filled  with  kaleidoscopic  colors  of  college  and 
university.  Alumni  Dinner  with  Theodore 
Burton,  field  marshal  and  speaker  for  his 
class.  Last  of  all  the  Glee  Club  concert.  What- 
ever seems  strange  in  the  new  Oberlin,  the 
stream  of  music  flowing  down  through  the 
years  is  one  and  the  same  and  under  the  spell 
of  organ  and  volume  of  fresh  young  voices 
class  ’72  forgot,  the  years  and  felt  at  home. 

Anna  J.  Wright,  ’72. 


THE  CLASS  OF  1S82 

Fourteen  members  of  the  class  of  1882  re- 
turned to  celebrate  their  foilieth  anniversary. 
Out  of  a total  membership  of  56,  including 
Seminary,  College  and  Conservatory,  44  are 
living.  As  thirteen  of  these  reside  in  the  far 
west  and  three  are  abroad,  this  representation 
seems  a fairly  good  one. 

Those  present  were:  Dan  F.  Bradley,  D.D., 

Lillian  Jaques  Bradley,  Rev.  Newton  W.  Bates, 
Gertrude  Cassell  Bates,  Harlan  F.  Burket, 
Charles  H.  Clague,  Florence  Hall  Clague,  Rev. 
John  Hull  and  wife,  Agnes  Goss  Harrison, 
Charles  A.  Judson,  Margaret  Wells  Libby,  Liz- 
zie Gurney  Mead,  Norman  P.  Willard,  Perry 
P.  Ward,  and  also  Alfred  IT.  Howard,  for  some 
years  a member  of  the  class. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  reunion 
was  the  luncheon  at  the  Faculty  Club  house 
Tuesday  noon.  Covers  were  laid  for  26.  The 
guests  present  were:  Professor  Jewett,  Pro- 

fessor Morrison,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Carter, 
Mrs.  Helen  Rice,  Miss  Daisy  Matter,  and  two 
sons  of  the  class,  Arthur  Bates  and  Irving 
Clague. 

After  the  luncheon,  the  chairman,  Dr.  Bates, 
introduced  the  guests  as  speakers,  and  each  of 
them  responded  with  interesting  toasts  and 
reminiscences. 

Following  this,  each  member  of  the  class 
present  gave  a brief  account  of  bis  or  her  ac- 
tivities during  the  past  forty  years.  This 
was’  interesting,  because  of  the  wide  field  of 
activities  and  experiences  related. 

'82  can  boast  of  nine  ministers,  nine  lawyers, 
three  doctors,  three  professional  musicians, 
one  noted  author,  one  college  president,  one 
counselor  of  legations,  one  publisher,  and 
five  honest  business  men. 


Letters  from  absent  members  were  read,  in- 
cluding a poem  from  Mrs.  Emery  Dye. 

The  twelve  members  of  the  class  who  have 
passed  on  were  held  in  loving  remembrance. 
Obituary  notices  of  each  had  been  collected  by 
the  chairman,  and  it  was  voted  that  these  no- 
tices, with  brief  sketches  of  the  lives  of  sur- 
viving members,  be  published. 

Rev.  Bates  was  chosen  as  Counselor,  to  rep- 
resent the  class,  at  the  National  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation; and  Mrs.  Clague  was  elected  class 
secretary. 

Florence  Hall  Clague,  Sec. 


NINETY-TWO’S  REUNION 

In  every  way  the  class  of  ’92  had  a most 
successful  reunion.  In  the  number  present,  in 
the  spirit  manifested,  in  the  renewing  of 
friendships,  in  living  over  the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten  college  days,  Ninety-two  had  one  of 
the  best — possibly  the  best — reunions  of  the 
past  thirty  years. 

Of  the  fifty-nine  living  members,  twenty- 
seven  were  present.  This  gave  to  us  a per- 
cent of  45.78 — and  the  loving  cup  presented  by 
President  King  at  the  alumni  dinner  to  tho 
class  having  present  at  the  commencement  the 
largest  percent  of  living  members.  Of  course 
every  member  was  happy  over  this  outcome, 
for  a leading  slogan  in  the  campaign  for  a 
big  reunion  was,  “ let's  win  the  cup.”  And 
it  may  be  said  right  here,  that  when  those 
present  at  the  reunion  separated  it  was  with 
the  firm  resolve  that  we  would  return  in  five 
years  with  a still  larger  percent  and  take  the 
cup  a second  time. 

Members  of  the  class  came  from  far  and 
near,  some  being  present  for  the  first  time  in 
thirty  years.  And  in  this  connection  it  should 
be  observed  that,  those  who  were  back  for  the 
first  time  in  a generation  were  among  the 
most  enthusiastic  over  the  changes  that  had 
come  in  the  life  and  spirit  and  material  bless- 
ings of  their  Alma  Mater. 

Of  course  ’92  had  part  in  the  parade  of  Tues- 
day evening,  presenting  on  their  float  a rep- 
lica (in  original  colors)  in  a well-lighted 
transparency  of  the  college  seal,  with  John 
Frederic  Oberlin  in  meditative  mood  sitting 
in  front  and  gazing  upon  the  seal  of  the  illus- 
trious college  named  in  his  honor.  And  the 
Scotch  bagpipers,  from  Toronto,  Canada,  were 
there  in  all  their  glory,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  ten  thousand  people  who  lined  tbe  path 
of  the  march. 
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It  was  announced  by  President  “Billy” 
Holmes,  in  his  admirable  speech  at  the  alumni 
dinner,  that  ’92  has  sent  twenty-six  of  her 
children  to  Oberlin,  a record  of  which  the 
class  is  justly  proud — and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Ninety-two  had  a mighty  good  time  on  the 
campus,  and  at  Webster  Hall,  the  class  head- 
quarters, and  voted  their  thirtieth  anniversary 
reunion  a great  success. 

Chester  F.  Ralston,  ’92. 


NINETY-SEVEN  AFTER  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS 

Ninety-seven  returned  for  its  twenty-fifth  re- 
union to  the  extent  of  33  members,  14  wives 
and  husbands  and  a choice  collection  of  chil- 
dren. All  were  in  fine  spirits,  and  many  were 
the  comments  on  their  youthful  appearance. 
Distinguished  further  by  white  clothing,  white 
parasols  (with  bells  on)  and  some  “peppy” 
songs  and  yells,  they  were  easily  the  center 
of  attraction  of  Commencement.  While  they 
did  not  satisfy  the  judges  on  Illumination 
Night  as  fully  as  some  of  the  later  classes  and 
did  not  carry  off  the  honors  for  largest  per- 
centage of  attendance,  they  were  quite  well 
satisfied  with  themselves  and  didn’t  care  who 
knew  it. 

Henry  Bicknell  and  wife  floated  over  from 
Honolulu  early  and  stayed  late.  With  his 
ukelele  under  his  arm  and  a choice  collection 
of  Hawaiian  folk  songs,  he  presented  a dis- 
tinguished figure.  Herbert  Ellis  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  member  of  the 
class  to  have  a son  graduate  and  was  duly 
proud.  "Bill”  Phelps  came  all  the  way  from 
Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  claims  to  have  a wife 
and  son.  He  says  he  teaches  Latin  in  a boys’ 
private  school,  but  he  looks  more  like  a re- 
tired capitalist  than  a pedagog.  Harry  Mat- 
lack  also  is  the  antithesis  of  sylphlike.  He 
boasts  of  a wife  and  five  offspring  somewhere 
in  Iowa,  but  if  true,  the  duties  of  parenthood 
rest  lightly  on  his  shoulders. 

Ed.  Seibert  and  Jessie,  the  only  two  mem- 
bers of  the  class  who  married  each  other,  seem 
to  have  lived  through  it  nicely.  They  show  no 
signs  of  age  and  talked  confidently  of  being 
on  hand  at  the  fiftieth  reunion.  George  Mor- 
gan is  by  far  the  most  distinguished  looking 
member  of  the  class — abundant  white  hair,  the 
same  thoughtful,  serious  demeanor — but  D. 
Edgar  is  running  him  a close  second. 

E.  A.  Seibert  was  elected  president-secretary 
of  the  class  until  his  successor  is  elected  at 


the  next  reunion,  or  later.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  the  next  in  five  years  and  try  to  make  it 
better  than  this  one,  if  possible.  A commit- 
tee was  appointed,  consisting  of  C.  K.  Fauver, 
Geo.  Morgan  and  Lena  Tomson,  to  consider 
the  matter  of  establishing  a ’97  scholarship — 
for  children  of  ’97.  The  recent  death  of  Nel- 
lie Follansbee  Burke  and  the  absence  of  Louis 
Lord  and  Edith  Brand  Hannah,  who  left  for 
Europe  just  before  Commencement,  were  the 
only  clouds  on  the  best  reunion  ever  held. 

V.  o.  Johnston,  ’97. 


THE  CLASS  OF  1902 

The  class  of  1902  had  its  reunion  head- 
quarters at  Lauderleigh  Hall,  on  West  Col- 
lege street.  The  first  real  get-together  was 
on  Sunday  evening,  June  18,  at  a luncheon 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Hatch.  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Jewett,  our  honorary  members,  sev- 
eral  ex-’02’s,  husbands,  wives,  children,  in  all, 
thirty-two  were  present.  Old  pictures  and 
pictures  of  absent  members  were  enjoyed  and 
talked  over.  Especially  did  we  appreciate  the 
old  freshman  pictures.  Could  it  be  possible 
we  were  so . 

Monday  about  twenty  of  us  had  dinner  at 
the  Men’s  Building.  During  the  day  most  of 
the  people  gathered  at  the  Hatches’  and  made 
the  capes  we  had  planned  as  the  class  distinc- 
tion. 

The  class  of  1902  started  the  step  singing 
by  the  senior  girls  and  it  has  been  passed  on 
to  succeeding  classes  since.  One  feature  of 
our  week  was  the  writing  of  a variation  of 
the  song,  “ One  Night  When  I was  Snug  in 
Bed,”  by  Miss  Margery  Strong,  the  author  of 
the  original  song.  After  the  senior  girls  had 
sung  the  original  on  Tuesday  night,  our  girls 
sang  this  variation: 

Last,  night  when  we  were  snug  in  bed. 
We  had  sweet  dreams,  you  see; 

We  dreamed  we  were  the  Senior  Class — 
The  Senior  Class  were  we. 

Refrain 

And  the  Senior  Class  were  we, 

And  the  Senior  Class  were  we; 

I dreamed  we  were  the  Senior  Class, 

And  the  Senior  Class  were  we. 

The  steps,  you  see,  belonged  to  us, 

We  left  them  there  for  you; 

Just  call  our  class  your  mother  class — 
OR  STEP-MOTHER  WILL  DO. 

Tuesday  afternoon  over  forty  of  the  class, 
wives,  husbands,  and  children  included,  got  to- 
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gether  at  headquarters,  decorated  the  float  and 
all  had  lunch  together.  Some  had  to  guess 
who  was  who,  but  some  were  “ just  as  they 
used  to  be  twenty  long  years  ago.” 

The  election  of  councilor  and  secretary  had 
been  carried  on  by  mail.  Nell  Hatch  was 
chosen  councilor  and  R.  L.  Baird  secretary. 
The  class  of  1902  gave  the  Chapel  bell,  but  no 
tablet  has  ever  been  placed  to  commemorate 
the  fact.  It  was  voted  to  cooperate  with  the 
classes  who  gave  the  chimes  and  try  to  ar- 
range to  have  an  appropriate  tablet  placed  in 
the  foyer  of  the  Chapel. 

The  class  has  lost  four  members  by  death 
this  year  who  would  surely  have  been  with  us 
this  reunion.  Words  of  sympathy  seut  to 
their  families  fail  to  express  how  we  miss 
them  at  such  a time.  At  the  Alumni  dinner, 
R.  L.  Baird,  the  secretary,  spoke  for  the  class 
as  the  twenty-year  class. 

Thursday  all  who  could  stay  over  were  in- 
vited to  spend  the  day  at  the  lake.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Hatch  threw  open  their  new  cottage 
and  we  had  a regular  house  warming.  The 
week  had  been  pretty  strenuous  and  this  was 
a real  day  of  rest.  A hearty  luncheon  and  a 
supper  on  the  beach  were  never  more  enjoyed. 
An  unusually  high  surf  enticed  several  bold 
swimmers,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  but 
the  majority  of  the  class  were  happy  to  rest 
and  visit  and  dream  of  what  the  wild  waves 
were  saying. 

Some  of  the  class  had  not  returned  before 
since  graduating.  The  fine  Alumni  meeting 
Tuesday  morning  and  Illumination  Night  were 
novel  and  intensely  interesting.  All  were  re- 
solved to  have  a full  class  reunion  at  the  twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary.  It  was  good  to  be  here. 

Robert  L.  Baird,  '02. 

1907 

The  class  of  1907,  with  characteristic  enthu- 
siasm, was  back  in  Oberlin  for  their  fifteenth 
reunion.  All  who  saw  the  Alumni  parade 
knew  that  '07  was  there  and  would  be  heard 
from  recurrently  in  the  future. 

“ The  perfect  number,  we  are  seven,”  a seven- 
passenger  car  carrying  seven  most  distin- 
guished members  of  ’07,  was  followed  by  a 
transparency  bearing  the  words,  “ 7,000  miles, 
over  7 seas  to  see  ’07."  Dr.  Ruth  Parmalee, 
just  arrived  from  Harport,  Turkey,  walked, 
clad  in  native  Turkish  costume.  “ Seven  won- 
ders of  the  world  (seven  ’07ers)  came  next, 
each  carrying  on  iiis  back  in  the  fashion  of 


a sandwich  man  one  of  the  “ seven  deadly 
sins  of  '07.  These  were,  “ Smoking,”  “ Danc- 
ing,” “A.  W.  O.  L.,”  “ Out  After  Seven,”  “ Up 
After  Eleven,”  “ Munson’s,”  “ Freshman  Math.” 
Then  followed  a decorated  truck  filled  with 
children  of  ’07,  lustily  shouting  the  “ Hi-Ki,” 
and  carrying  two  transparencies  in  the  shape 
of  a pair  of  dice  so  arranged  that  seven  was 
“ up  ” from  every  viewpoint.  Then  came  mem- 
bers of  the  class  marching  in  rows  of  seven, 
each  wearing  a gray  paper  cap  tasseled  with 
a red  balloon.  “ Seven  adopted  husbands  of 
'07  ” followed,  proud  to  carry  their  banner  to 
witness  their  enrollment  in  '07.  Last,  but  not 
least  in  importance  and  interest,  came  “ '07th 
Heaven,”  a sedan  filled  with  the  smallest  chil- 
dren of  the  class,  whose  shrill  enthusiasm  car- 
ried the  “ Hi-Ki  ” convincingly  to  an  apprecia- 
tive reviewing  audience. 

A picnic  at  Ruggles  Grove  on  Monday  was 
a delight  to  parents,  children,  and  all  the 
adopted  aunts  and  uncles. 

At  the  class  dinner  on  Tuesday  the  execu- 
tive secretary  was  chosen,  Miss  Iris  Haver- 
stack  of  Canton,  O.  Niel  McTill  of  Cleveland, 
was  elected  class  councilor. 

Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  class  was  in 
attendance,  but  the  in-laws  and  the  children 
brought  the  total  number  up  to  76.  Many 
class  friends  met  again  for  the  first  time  in 
fifteen  years,  and  all  present  vowed  to  bring 
all  the  children  the  next  time  and  to  persuade 
the  absent  members  of  the  class  to  make  the 
attendance  in  1927  one  hundred  per  cent  and 
to  yell  as  never  before, 

“ Hi-Ki,  Buckeye, 

Seven  come  eleven, 

O.  C„  O.  K., 

1907.” 

Nell  Chase,  ’07. 

1912 

The  members  of  1912  gathered  at  Dascomb 
Cottage  for  their  tenth  reunion.  The  costumes, 
designed  by  Anne  Wendt  Finlayson  of  Cleve- 
land, were  Pierrot  cap  and  jacket  in  the  class 
colors,  red  and  black,  a lively  garb  which  no 
one  in  Oberlin  missed. 

Tuesday,  June  20,  was  class  day.  A count 
showed  a total  of  100  present,  69  of  these  be- 
ing graduates  and  the  remainder  in-laws  and 
children.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Rice  took  the 
official  picture.  Also  a movie  man  ground  off 
several  feet  of  film. 

At  five-thirty  the  class  sat  down  to  supper. 
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« schlitz  ” Burwick  furnished  a red  toy  bal- 
loon as  special  entertainment.  Vote  for  offi- 
cers resulted  in  Lawrence  MacDaniels  being 
elected  councilor  and  Esther  Andrews,  secre- 
tary. 

After  supper  all  hands  turned  to  and  worked 
on  the  float.  Here  is  the  idea,  for  which  Mar- 
tin Krogh  of  Cleveland,  chairman  of  the  stunt 
committee,  deserves  the  credit:  “Lotty’s” 

Buick,  with  the  top  down  and  a ten-foot  pole 
put  up  behind  the  front  seat.  From  the  top 
of  the  pole  there  hung  streamers  of  white 
with  statistical  legends  such  as  “ 3 tillers  of 
the  soil,”  “ 4 ministers  to  the  heathen,”  etc., 
lettered  thereon.  Around  the  car,  holding  up 
the  streamers  and  playing  flash  lights  on  the 
captions,  marched  the  class.  Another  car, 
around  which  was  a canvas  sign  reading, 
“ married  members  124,  children  115,  engaged 
2,"  acted  as  escort. 

The  prize  banner  for  the  best  float  went 
elsewhere,  but  1912  tied  with  1907  for  hon- 
orable mention  (second  place).  And  “every- 
body” said  that  1912  should  have  had  first. 

At  alumni  dinner  on  Wednesday  Marian 
Oatman  Blachly  of  Norman,  Okla.,  spoke  for 
the  class. 

Edward  H.  Pea-rson,  ’12. 

1917 

The  green  and  white  banner  of  the  class  of 
1917  decorated  Grey  Gables  during  com- 
mencement week.  Over  ninety  members  of 
the  class,  some  in  their  own  right,  some  ex- 
officio,  gathered  there  at  one  time  or  another 
to  join  in  the  anniversary  festivities.  A good 
half  dozen  of  the  twenty-five  class  babies  were 
actually  in  attendance.  But  the  class  was 
most  conspicuous  for  the  Iroquois-style  head- 
dress of  green,  worn  on  all  occasions. 

The  class  banquet  occurred  Tuesday  night 
on  the  porch  of  Grey  Gables.  After  the  social 
part  of  the  program  elections  were  held.  Rich- 
ard Fauver  was  chosen  as  class  counsellor  and 
Lottie  Peck  was  chosen  as  secretary.  A let- 
ter was  read  at  this  time  from  Edilh  Gates, 
who  has  been  engaged  for  two  years  in  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  work  in  Poland.  It  was  voted  to  send 
a message  of  friendship  to  Clinton  Stowell, 
who  has  for  some  time  been  seriously  ill  in 
a Colorado  hospital. 

In  the  alumni  parade  later  Tuesday  eve- 
ning 1917  distinguished  itself  by  winning  the 
banner  for  the  second  time  in  these  five  years. 
The  float  this  year  presented  various  episodes 


in  Oberlin’s  glorious  history.  At  one  end  sat 
the  spirit  of  Oberlin  with  a burning  torch  in 
her  hand.  At  her  feet  were  representatives  of 
the  enlightened  youth,  who  at  present  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  Oberlin.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  float,  illumined  by  red  and  yellow  lights, 
were  representatives  of  the  types  Oberlin  has 
helped  most  in  the  past.  There  was  the  girl 
of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  the  negro  in 
shackles,  the  farmer  boy  behind  his  plow,  and 
the  foreign  student.  As  a back  ground  for 
this  group  was  the  symbol  of  Learning  and 
Labor,  an  immense  Oberlin  seal. 

From  every  point  of  view  the  reunion  was 
enjoyable.  Members  of  the  class  are  already 
looking  forward  to  the  next  one  in  1927. 

Norman  V.  Hill,  ’17. 

1921 

The  infants  of  the  alumni,  the  class  of  ’21, 
began  to  trickle  into  Oberlin  nearly  a week 
before  the  beginning  of  commencement.  Later 
the  trickle  became  much  more  noticeable  for, 
of  our  221  graduates,  92  were  in  Oberlin  for 
at  least  a portion  of  the  reunion — a total  of 
42%.  This  percentage  brought  us  honorable 
mention  at  Alumni  Dinner  as  the  class  rank- 
ing fourth  in  representatives  present.  Many 
of  those  who  were  among  the  missing  were 
present  at  our  reunion  last  fall,  when  fifty  of 
us  saw  Wooster  fall  before  the  nationally  re- 
spected outfit  in  crimson  and  gold. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  headquarters 
at  Johnston  House,  with  Mrs.  Dudley,  who 
made  as  delightful  and  helpful  a hostess  as 
one  could  wish. 

It  was  at  Johnston  House,  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  that  we  scratched  our  heads  (and 
our  hands  and  arms)  over  the  float  for  the 
parade.  With  a record  of  honorable  mention 
for  each  of  our  two  previous  efforts  we  were 
out  for  the  banner  this  year.  It  seems  that 
the  fates  were  against  us,  however,  for  this 
time  not  an  eyebrow  was  raised  when  our  big 
birthday  cake,  with  its  one  big  candle  burn- 
ing in  the  middle,  passed  the  judges.  But  are 
we  happy?  Oh,  indeed  yes — for  the  movie 
man  raised  both  eyebrows  and  whistled  and 
ground  away  long  and  furiously  (fact!) — and 
congratulations  poured  in  by  scores.  So 
Helen  Davies,  our  artistic  genius,  has  again 
distinguished  us  all  and  wc  arc  going  to  get 
that  banner  yet!!! 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  you  of  the  good 
times  we  had.  You  will  read,  too,  elsewhere 
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in  this  issue,  of  the  splendid  game  Whit  An- 
drews, ’21,  pitched  for  I he  Alumni,  and  of  the 
beautiful  little  wedding  on  Thursday,  whe.u 
Helen  Gray  became  Mrs.  Wilson  J.  Clark. 

There  is  no  need  of  trying  to  describe  a de- 
lightful reunion  to  you  because  you  are  all 
coming  back  next  time  to  help  ’21  keep  up  its 
old  reputation  for  pep,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
old  school. 

Carroll  H.  Browning,  ’21. 


Chapters 

CHINA  CHAPTER 

The  National  Christian  Conference,  which 
was  held  in  Shanghai  from  May  2 to  May  11 
brought  together  many  Oberlin  people  from  all 
over  China.  In  spite  of  the  very  full  schedule 
of  the  conference  we  found  time  for  our  Ober- 
lin reunion,  which  was  held  at  Yih  Ping  Shaug 
on  May  8.  Those  present  were:  Luella  Miner, 
’84,  H.  H.  Rung,  ’06,  Wynn  C.  Fairfield,  '07, 
Watts  0.  Pye,  ’07,  O.  S.  Johnson,  ’09,  Ruth 
Ingram,  ’ll,  Cora  May  Walton,  ’15,  Beulah 
Chang,  ’16,  Timothy  Jen  ’17,  Li  Tsung  Chang 
(Mrs.  L.  Ho),  Public  School  Music  ’18,  P.  C. 
Tsao,  ’18,  William  Z.  L.  Sung,  '21,  Daisy  Bau, 
Oberlin  Academy,  and  E.  L.  Clark  (years  not 
given).  The  guests  were:  Mrs.  H.  H.  Kung, 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Clark,  Mr.  Chen,  teacher  in  the 
Oberlin  Shansi  Academy,  and  three  graduates 
of  the  Oberlin  Shansi  Academy  of  the  classes 
of  TO,  ’ll  and  T4. 

H.  H.  Kung,  ’06,  former  principal  of  the 
Shansi  Oberlin  Academy,  reviewed  at  length 
the  work  with  which  he  had  been  connected, 
and  Wynn  C.  Fairfield,  '07,  outlined  the  history 
and  the  needs  of  the  Oberlin  Shansi  Junior 
College.  He  urged  the  alumni  in  China  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  this  school.  The  meeting 
concluded  with  the  singing  of  the  Alma  Mater. 

Beulah  Chang,  T6. 

CHAPTER  OF  PUGET  SOUND 

At  a meeting  of  the  Oberlin  Association  of 
Puget  Sound,  held  Wednesday  evening,  June 
14,  in  honor  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Lutz  of  the  college 
faculty,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  association: 

President — A.  C.  Pelton,  TO,  2103  Ravenna 
Blvd.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Olivia  B.  Dodds,  ’83, 
5214  17th  N.  E.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Secretary-Treasurer— Mrs.  Marguerite  Hull 

Badger,  ’06,  2105  31st  South,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Executive  Committee — Dan  Eatle,  L.  II.  La- 


tourette,  Mrs.  Florence  Hull  Dunkle,  Mrs. 
George  J.  Turrell,  Miss  Ruth  Bailey. 

Fifty-two  members  were  present  and  we  had 
a splendid  time  and  were  greatly  interested 
in  Dr.  Lutz’s  message  of  the  present-day 
Oberlin. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Dan  Earle. 

OREGON  CHAPTER 

The  Oregon  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  met 
for  their  May  meeting  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Jean  McKercher  in  Portland. 

The  thirty-five  guests  enjoyed  an  excellent 
musical  program  given  by  former  Oberlin  stu- 
dents and  graduates  of  the  Conservatory:  Mrs. 
Barreme  Tyler  Stone,  Mrs.  Otis  B.  Riddle,  Mrs. 
Palmer  Fales  of  Portland;  Miss  Alice  Cole  and 
Mrs.  Hopkins  of  Forest  Grove. 

Mrs.  McDowell  gave  an  interesting  review 
of  her  college  days  some  forty-five  years  ago, 
and  Judge  Cake  told  very  entertainingly  of  his 
frequent  visits  to  Oberlin  since  his  graduation. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Booth  of  Portland,  at- 
tended this  year’s  commencement. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Booth, 
Pres.  Oregon  Alumni  Assoc. 

Per  Mrs.  C.  L.  Booth. 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Colorado  Chap- 
ter of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  held  at 
the  Metropole  Hotel,  when  we  were  addressed 
by  Professor  H.  A.  Miller,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Frank  Carruthers. 

Vice-President — Wm.  McCloud  Raine. 

Secretary — Margaret  Aylard. 

And  as  councilor  to  represent  us  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  at  com- 
mencement time,  Carlton  Aylard  of  the  class 
of  1892  was  elected. 

We  very  much  appreciated  the  opportunity 
of  having  Professor  Miller  and  his  family  with 
us,  as  he  brought  us  some  very  good  news  of 
the  college  and  its  work. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Pliny  0.  Clark. 

OBERLIN  WOMAN’S  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

The  Oberlin  Woman's  Club  of  Chicago  held 
its  last  meeting  of  the  year  May  27  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Laura  S.  Price,  6042  Stony  Island 
avenue.  Mrs.  Kenney,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago branch  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  gave  an  interesting  and  in- 
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spiring  talk  about  the  work  of  the  association 
and  plans  for  the  coming  year. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  members  of  the 
club  decided  to  have  a share  in  the  work  of 
the  Vocational  Supervision  League  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  B.  Smith  of  '92  was  chosen  delegate. 

During  the  social  hour  old  friendships  were 
renewed,  new  acquaintances  made,  and  all  felt 
that  it  was  an  afternoon  well  spent. 

The  next  regular  meeting  will  be  in  Oc- 
tober. 

Mary  P.  Millikan.  President. 

CLEVELAND  CHAPTER 

Due  to  the  kindness  of  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
who  has  aided  Oberlin  College  before,  the 
Cleveland  Alumni  met  for  their  picnic  and  an- 
nual meeting  in  his  beautiful  park  on  Euclid 
avenue  June  9.  There  were  games  for  young 
and  old  and  scenery  and  visiting  for  all.  The 
following  officers  were  elected: 

President — A.  Burns  Smythe,  ex-’02. 

First  Vice-President — Mrs.  I.  S.  Osborne,  ex- 
Presideut  of  the  Cleveland  Oberlin  Alumnae. 

Second  Vice-President — D.  P.  Maclure,  '06, 
President  of  the  Cleveland  Oberlin  Men’s  Club. 

Treasurer — Joseph  Meriam,  ex-’02. 

Recording  Secretary — Marian  G.  Clock,  '07, 

Alumni 

Acad.  57-58 — Alfred  S.  Guthrie  died  May  11 
at  his  home  in  Pierre,  S.  D.,  after  three  months 
of  failing  health.  Mr.  Guthrie  was  succes- 
sively superintendent  of  schools  of  Logan 
county,  111.,  sheriff  of  Hughes  county,  S.  Dak., 
marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court,  S.  Dak.,  and 
stock  raiser,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

'60 — Dr.  Daniel  B.  Smith  died  at  his  home, 
1793  Coventry  road,  Cleveland  Heights,  Fri- 
day, May  19,  at  the  age  of  82.  He  was  a 
practicing  physician  and  medical  educator  in 
Cleveland  for  over  fifty  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  10,000  young 
doctors  received  their  medical  training  under 
Dr.  Smith  during  the  forty-five  years  he  taught 
at  various  medical  schools,  including  Charity, 
Wooster,  the  Cleveland  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  and  Western  Reserve  Medical. 

A long  and  varied  career  started  with  the 
removal  of  the  Smith  family  from  Akron, 
where  Dr.  Smith  was  born  in  April,  1840,  to 
Oberlin.  Dr.  Smith,  then  fourteen  years  of  age, 
took  his  preparatory  work  here  and  then  en- 
tered college,  graduating  in  the  class  of  '60. 
He  received  his  A.M.  in  '63  and  his  M.D.  from 
Charity  hospital,  Cleveland,  in  '67,  and  from 


Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Oberlin  Alumnae. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Paul  Nutting,  '21, 
Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Oberlin  Men’s  Club. 

CLEVELAND  OBERLIN  ALUMNAE 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  year  the  following 
officers  were  elected: 

President — Marie  W.  Wilson,  '14. 
Vice-President — Mrs.  Irwin  S.  Osborn,  '04. 
Vice-President,  Chairman  of  Hospitality — 
Mrs.  Dean  C.  Pinney,  '06. 

Vice-President,  Chairman  Membership — Miss 
Corinne  P.  Evans,  '21. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss  Marian  G. 
Clock,  '07. 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Louise 
C.  Pollitz,  '17. 

G.  S.  T.  COUNCILORS 
The  following  men  were  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  in  the 
Council  of  the  Alumni  Association: 

Rev.  E.  B.  Allen,  '03,  Rev.  Harvey  Colburn, 
'03,  Rev.  R.  W.  Canderson,  '08,  Rev.  L.  J. 
Sharp,  '13,  Rev.  H.  F.  Loomis,  '18. 

A report  of  the  building  of  a cairn  on  Presi- 
dent Finney's  birthplace  will  appear  in  the 
October  number. 

Personals 

Wooster  in  ’75.  Later  on  he  studied  medicine 
in  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

Dr.  Smith  was  identified  for  twelve  years 
with  the  public  schools  in  Cleveland  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  for  a 
short  time  as  its  president.  His  chief  note 
though  was  in  medical  circles,  where  he  held 
a place  as  one  of  Cleveland’s  leading  oculists 
and  aurists,  beside  being  member  of  the  staffs 
at  Lakeside,  Charity,  City,  Cleveland  General 
and  St.  Luke’s  hospitals. 

Acad.  ’69-’72 — Gorham  Parsons  Cross,  age  72, 
died  June  3 at  Jamestown,  N.  Dak.  He  stud- 
ied in  the  Academy  1869-’72.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  the  six  children  of  Rev.  Gorham 
Cross  of  Richville,  N.  Y.,  who  attended  school 
at  Oberlin.  For  several  years  he  was  presi- 
dent of  a bank  at  McHenry,  N.  Dak. 

’76 — Seth  S.  Wheeler,  for  thirty  years  an 
attorney  in  Lima,  O.,  died  on  June  4.  He  was 
born  in  Bradford,  O.  seventy-two  years  ago. 

’84  T.  ’88 — Rev.  Clarence  A.  Vincent,  D.D., 
is  invited  to  supply  the  Westminster  Congre- 
gational church,  London,  England,  during  the 
month  of  August.  Dr.  J.  H.  Jewett,  for  sev- 
eral years  pastor  of  the  Fifth  avenue  Presby- 
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terian  church,  New  York,  has  recently  laid 
down  the  pastorate  of  the  Westminster  church. 
Dr.  Vincent  was  pastor  of  the  Eliot  Congrega- 
tional church,  Boston,  for  many  years.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  May  he  supplied  the  Hills- 
dale (N.  J.)  Presbyterian  church. 

’88 — Job  Fish,  Jr.,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
Y'ork  City  June  1.  A review  of  his  life  and 
appreciation  of  his  remarkable  character  will 
appear  in  the  October  number. 

’89 — A volume  of  poems  by  Mary  Glidden 
Martin  is  Dr.  Martin's  memorial  to  his  wife. 
Dr.  Martin  is  anxious  that  all  who  knew  Mrs. 
Martin  in  her  younger  days  should  have  it 
“ without  money  and  without  price.”  Mrs.  Ber- 
tha Harris  Arnold,  309  E.  2d  street,  North- 
field,  Minn.,  will  be  glad  to  send  copies  to  any 
friends  who  wish  to  have  this  memorial. 

’90 — Chas.  A.  Kofoid  was  made  a member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  May. 

Cons,  and  Acad.  ’91-’94 — Mrs.  Helen  Whiting 
Gatrell  died  in  Shanghai,  China,  May  28.  She 
was  a daughter  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Whiting,  formerly 
of  Oberlin,  and  was  a student  in  the  Conserva- 
tory and  Academy  both  before  and  after  her 
marriage  in  1895  to  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Gatrell. 
Most  of  her  married  life  was  spent  in  China. 
She  is  survived  by  a son  and  daughter,  Nal- 
son  and  Lillian,  both  of  whom  have  been  stu- 
dents in  Oberlin  College. 

'92 — Herbert  R.  Chapman  represented  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington, and  the  state  of  Washington  at  the 
convention  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  June  27-30.  He  will  also  spend  a 
few  days  in  Colorado  Springs  on  his  way  and 
will  stop  off  at  Los  Angeles  and  at  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  upon  his  return  to  the  northwest.  He 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Vancouver  Rotary  Club,  of  which  he  is 
a member. 

’94 — Rev.  Wilmot  E.  Stevens,  after  a pas- 
torate of  fourteen  years  at  Constantine,  Mich., 
will  become  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  of  Perry,  Mich.,  on  September  1.  His 
address  for  the  summer  is  Portland,  Mich. 

Ex-’95 — The  death  from  heart  disease  of 
Chauncey  R.  Maun  occurred  May  27  at  his 
home  in  Youngstown.  The  burial  was  in  Ober- 
lin.  Besides  his  wife,  nee  Lillian  Carter,  also 
a former  student,  he  leaves  five  children.  He 
was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  a large  cor- 
poration in  Youngstown  engaged  in  the  fur- 
niture business. 


’97-’01 — Mary  H.  Richardson,  who  has  been 
teaching  for  the  past  twelve  years  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  accepted  the  position  as  principal 
of  a girls’  school  in  Kohala,  Hawaii.  Before 
sailing  she  plans  to  visit  friends  in  Oberlin 
and  in  other  places  in  the  east. 

’97,  A.M.  ’98 — Nellie  Ruth  Follansbee  Burke 
died  in  Los  Angeles  on  June  10  after  an  ill- 
ness of  nearly  six  months.  She  leaves  a hus- 
band, W.  Maxwell  Burke,  ’96,  and  four  chil- 
dren. 

’98 — Lester  C.  Albertson,  husband  of  Mary 
Benedict  Albertson,  ’98,  died  March  20,  1922. 

’01 — Mrs.  C.  Merle  Woodruff  will  be  head 
director  of  the  Cold  Springs  Camp  for  Girls, 
near  Austinburg,  O.,  which  is  owned  by  the 
Girls’  Council  of  Cleveland  and  is  supported 
by  the  Cleveland  Community  Fund.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  unify  and  stimulate  all  recreational 
activities  for  girls  in  Cleveland,  who  will  visit 
the  camp  for  two  week  periods  in  shifts  of  65 
girls,  including  girls  from  the  various  girls’ 
organizations.  Mrs.  Woodruff  will  have  her 
two  daughters  with  her  while  her  two  sons 
will  be  in  a boys’  camp  in  Michigan.  After 
June  17  Mrs.  Woodruff’s  address  will  be  Aus- 
tinburg, O.,  Cold  Springs  Camp,  and  after  Sep- 
tember 9 her  address  will  be  237  West  College 
street,  Oberlin,  O. 

’02 — Albert  R.  Brown,  202  Glenwood  Blvd., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  charge  of  the  Near 
East  Relief  Fund  for  Connecticut. 

’02 — Beatty  L.  Laird  for  the  last  two  years 
has  been  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Se- 
bring,  Fla. 

’02 — Charles  B.  Eells  has  moved  from  Luf- 
kin, Texas,  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  132  Elmwood 
avenue. 

’02 — Jane  Austin  Helgeson  has  recently 
moved  from  Clyde  Park,  Mont.,  to  Argus,  Ind. 
Due  to  the  illness  of  her  father  she  spent  the 
month  of  June  in  Montana  and  missed  her 
twentieth  reunion. 

’02 — William  M.  Fraser  has  just  returned 
after  three  years  in  France  and  is  located  in 
Texas  City,  Texas. 

T ’02— The  degree  of  D.D.  was  granted  to' 
Rev.  W .R.  Kedzie  by  Olivet  at  their  com- 
mencement this  year. 

’05— In  the  New  York  Hcrahl  of  May  9 Pro- 
fessor Meredith  Atkinson,  at  (he  end  of  a re- 
port on  conditions  in  Russia,  gives  a tribute* 
to  Anna  Louisa  Strong.  “ This  noble  woman, 
he  writes,  " is  recovering  from  typhus,  and  I 
often  saw  her  in  Moscow.  She  was  the  first  in 
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tup  field  of  famine  relief  and  has  the  heart  of 
a lioness.” 

'07 — prank  H.  Koos  is  teaching  in  the 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Teun., 
this  summer. 

>07 — Leslie  Prince  of  Hurleyville,  N.  Y.,  is 
moving  to  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

C.  ’07,  C.  T2 — Louis  U.  Rowland  and  Harold 
Harvey  gave  a joint  recital  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Kansas  State  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs  held  at  Ft.  Scott,  Kans. 

C.  '07 — Born  to  Professor  and  Mrs.  Louis  U. 
Rowland,  on  May  3,  a daughter.  They  will 
spend  the  summer  at  Lake  Bemidji  in  north- 
ern Minnesota. 

’07,  O.  T.  S.  ’09 — A.  C.  Hacke,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Congregational  Home  Missionary 
Society  for  North  Dakota,  represented  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Conferences  at  Lake  Geneva  June  16-26. 

’08 — Andrew  D.  Collins  has  formed  a law 
partnership  with  John  J.  Flynn.  His  address 
under  the  firm  name  of  Collins  & Flynn  is 
Suite  1034,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

’08 — An  accumulation  of  disasters  overtook 
the  household  of  Howard  “Bud”  Waters  early 
in  June,  when  the  death  of  his  wife  came  soon 
after  a mastoid  operation.  A few  days  later 
his  three-year-old  daughter,  Marian,  died  of 
diphtheria. 

Acad.  ’08-’09 — Born,  to  Fred  S.  Kelly  on 
April  5,  a daughter,  Janet  Louise. 

’09 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Houser  will  be 
abroad  for  the  summer  in  the  party  conducted 
by  Professor  Breckenridge. 

’09 — Florence  Waite,  formerly  of  Oberlin, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  seventh  dis- 
trict of  the  Veteran’s  Bureau  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  charge  of  hospitals  taking  government  pa- 
tients in  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The 
headquarters  are  in  Cincinnati. 

’09 — Ernest  Pye  sailed  on  July  11  for  Con- 
stantinople for  his  third  period  of  service  un- 
der the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
His  forwarding  address  is  14  Beacon  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

TO — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lange- 
•and,  Jr.,  on  April  11,  at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  a 
daughter,  Helen. 

TO — Leonard  J.  Christian,  in  a recent  cir- 
cular letter,  tells  of  his  important  work  in  the 
Foochow  College  Higher  Primary  School,  which 
now  has  246  students.  Of  the  non-Christians 
among  these,  34  passed  their  entrance  examin- 
ation for  church  membership  and  were  admit- 


ted on  confession  of  faith.  A large  program 
of  Sunday  school  and  extension  activities  is 
carried  on  under  Christian’s  charge. 

’ll — J.  B.  Andrews,  after  a sojourn  in  a san- 
itarium, is  now  located  at  Kirkland,  Wash., 
where  he  is  convalescing  and  doing  light 
farming. 

’ll — B.  M.  Ilollowell  received  the  Doctor’s 
degree  in  Literature  at  Harvard  University 
this  June.  Mr.  Hollowell  will  be  professor  of 
English  at  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University, 
University  Place,  Neb.,  next  year. 

’11-T2 — Born,  to  Robert  Riggs  and  Helen 
Morrison  Riggs,  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  a son,  Robert 
Riggs,  Jr.,  on  May  13. 

T2 — Charles  W.  Honess  received  his  Doctor’s 
degree  in  Geology  at  Columbia  University  this 
June.  Mr.  Honess  is  ranking  geologist  of  the 
Oklahoma  Geological  Survey,  with  office  at 
Norman,  Okla. 

T2,  T3 — Born,  to  Frederick  P.  Ford  and 
Barbara  Standish  Ford,  on  May  4,  a son,  Al- 
bert Staudish. 

T3 — Clarence  C.  Butler  and  Mary  Louetta 
Taylor  were  married  June  21  at  Manhattan, 
Kans. 

T3 — Miss  Margaret  Emma  Alger  is  the  only 
woman  who  has  been  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  Cleveland  Aviation  Club.  Her  address 
is  7606  LaGrange  avenue.  She  is  with  the 
Sinking  Fund  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Ex-’13 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Mumaw 
of  Troy,  at  the  Oberlin  hospital  on  May  21,  a 
daughter,  Evelyn  Frances.  Mrs.  Mumaw  was 
formerly  Miss  Edith  Treat. 

T3 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  H.  Matt- 
son, 2442  Bauman  street,  Omaha,  Neb.,  on 
April  27,  a son,  Lloyd  Henry,  Jr. 

T4 — Ethel  S.  Hyde  has  an  article  in  the 
June  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Nursing. 

T4 — Carleton  S.  Nicholson  is  auditor  of  the 
Matthew  Smith  Co.,  a director  of  The  Home- 
stead Savings  & Loan  Co.  of  Cleveland,  and  of 
the  National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants. 
His  home  address  is  1505  Wagar  avenue,  Lake- 
wood,  O.,  and  his  business  address  1206  W.  9th 
street,  Cleveland. 

Ex-’14 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollin  V.  Da- 
vis on  May  26,  a son,  Rollin  Vere,  Jr. 

T4 — Three  former  Oberlin  students  are  in 
Europe  at  present  as  correspondents  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  and  news  services.  Alice  F. 
Langellier,  T4,  is  in  the  Paris  office  of  the  In- 
ternational News  Service  writing  upon  a wide 
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variety  of  subjects  for  several  hundred  Amer- 
ican newspapers. 

Raymond  Swing,  who  was  war  correspond- 
ent of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  during  the  war, 
covering  his  assignment  from  the  English 
Channel  to  the  Dardanelles,  is  now  writing  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  He  was  for  some 
time  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  in  that  capacity  accompauied  the 
German  delegation  to  the  Genoa  Conference. 

Guy  Hickok,  ex-’14,  went  to  France  in  1918 
as  war  correspondent  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle , 
covering  the  last  month  of  the  war,  the  Peace 
Conference  and  most  of  the  conferences  that 
have  followed  it.  Though  stationed  at  Paris 
his  assignment  has  been  a roving  one,  which 
has  taken  him  at  various  times  into  all  the 
belligerent  states  except  Russia.  He  is  plan- 
ning a trip  to  Moscow  for  this  summer. 

Swing  and  Hickok  were  in  Italy  together 
during  the  Genoa  conference. 

T5 — The  Minneapolis  Journal  of  June  11 
tells  of  the  success  of  Louis  Zavodsky,  teacher 
of  Physical  Education  at  West  high  school  in 
Minneapolis.  His  teams  have  won  the  city 
track  championship  for  five  years  and  have 
won  first  place  in  class  A at  the  state  meets 
for  the  past  two  years. 

T5 — Carlton  Matson  gave  an  address  at  the 
convention  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World  held  at  Milwaukee  in  June.  In 
his  talk  Mr.  Matson  declared  that  financial  ad- 
vertisements should  always  be  written  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  customer  and  that  to  do 
this  advertising  copy  must  be  simple  and  at- 
tractive. 

’15 — Born,  to  Herman  E.  and  Ruth  Alex- 
ander Nichols,  on  April  28,  1922,  a daughter, 
Jane  Ellis,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

’15 — Born,  to  Earle  V.  and  Edith  Lewis  Har- 
rison, on  November  23,  1921,  a son,  Lincoln 
Rose. 

’15 — Born,  to  Katharine  Anderegg  Dewey 
and  A.  M.  Dewey,  Dickinson  Center,  N.  Y.,  on 
June  2,  a daughter,  Margaretta  Mary. 

T5,  C.  T6 — The  Arts  Assembly  of  New  York 
City  presented  Lawrence  Schauffler  in  a piano 
recital  on  April  24.  Mr.  Schauffler  expects  to 
study  in  Vienna  next  year. 

’16 — c.  Rufus  Rorem  is  attending  the  sum- 
mer session  of  Chicago  University.  In  the  fall 
he  will  move  with  his  family  to  Richmond. 
1 1 1 d . , where  he  will  be  assistant  professor  of 
Economics  at  Earlham  College,  having  charge 
of  courses  connected  with  Business  Adminis- 


tration. His  wife  and  infant  daughter,  Rose- 
mary, will  spend  the  summer  with  her  parents 
at  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

T6 — Dr.  Edwin  Cowles  Andrus  and  Dr. 
William  DeWitt  Andrus,  who  have  been  doing 
research  work  since  graduating  from  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School  last  June,  have  each 
accepted  hospital  positions. 

The  former  is  to  be  assistant  resident  phy- 
sician at  Johns  Hopkins  hospital  the  coming 
year,  in  the  department  of  cardiac  diseases. 
His  brother  will  be  assistant  resident  surgeon 
at  the  Cincinnati  General  hospital  and  will  teach 
surgical  pathology.  Until  September  1 he  will 
tour  Europe  as  physician  to  a party  of  eighty 
boys.  While  in  the  east  he  collaborated  with 
Dr.  Miller  in  originating  a new  operation  for 
cancer  of  the  aesophagus,  which  is  considered 
by  American  and  English  experts  to  be  a so- 
lution of  this  very  difficult  case.  It  will  be 
known  as  the  Miller-Andrus  operation. 

T6 — Grace  Ford  Talmadge  and  Frederick 
Clarendon  Trussell  were  married  June  7 at 
Trinity  church,  Toledo,  0.  They  will  be  at 
home  after  September  1 at  17476  Shaw  avenue, 
Lakewood,  0. 

T6 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  D.  Jones 
of  43  East  College  street,  Oberlin,  on  May  25, 
a daughter.  Mrs.  Jopes  was  Miss  Wilda  Bunce. 

T6 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ned  Bosworth  left  Ober- 
lin in  May  for  Jamestown,  S.  Dak.,  where  they 
will  engage  in  home  missionary  work  this 
summer.  Mr.  Bosworth  will  also  have  charge 
of  two  other  adjoining  parishes.  He  has  been 
a student  in  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of 
Theology  the  past  year. 

T6 — Amy  F.  Webster’s  address  is  Box  304, 
Aurora,  Minn.  She  has  a position  in  the  stock 
room  of  the  Aurora  school  system. 

T6 — John  A.  Humphreys,  who  has  been 
principal  of  the  junior  high  school  in  Win- 
netka,  on  June  19  entered  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  Butler  Brothers,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Humphreys’  address  is  1092  Spruce  street, 
Winnetka,  111. 

•16 — on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  10.  at  the 
home  of  President  and  Mrs.  King,  on  East  Col- 
lege street,  Edgar  Weld  King,  their  youngest 
son,  was  married  to  Miss  Faith  French  of 
Shelton,  Conn. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  President 
King  in  the  presence  of  the  relatives  of  both 
Miss  French  and  Mr.  King.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
King  will  reside  at  Oxford,  O..  where  Mr.  King 
has  received  appointment  as  Librarian  ot  the 
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Miami  University  Library.  The  following 
statement  appeared  recently  in  the  Faculty 
Notes  of  the  Miami  University  Bulletin: 

" Mr.  Edgar  W.  King  has  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  librarian  at  Miami  University 
and  will  enter  on  his  duties  September  1st  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  King  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  1916.  Following  graduation  he  was  a 
student  in  Oberlin  Business  College  for  a year, 
enlisting  in  the  United  States  Army  in  July, 
1917,  in  the  infantry.  After  two  years’  service 
in  the  army  he  served  as  secretary  to  Mr.  W. 
F.  Bohn,  the  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Oberlin  College,  during  1920.  During  the  past 
two  years  he  has  been  a student  in  the  Library 
School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  a 
graduate  student  in  economics  in  Columbia 
University.  He  has  had  experience  in  library 
work  in  the  Oberlin  library  and  in  the  library 
of  Columbia  University.” 

’17-T6 — Ralph  Claggett  and  Pauline  Munson 
Claggett  will  spend  the  summer  in  Oscoda, 
Mich.,  where  Mr.  Claggett  is  business  mana- 
ger for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camp,  Nissokone,  for 
high  school  boys. 

T7 — S.  Lois  Doane,  who  received  her  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  French  from  Oberlin  this  June, 
will  teach  in  the  junior  high  school,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  next  year. 

Cons.  ’17 — Erma  Johnson  and  C.  B.  Johnson 
of  Shreveport,  La.,  were  married  in  George- 
town, Texas,  on  June  15.  They  will  make 
their  home  in  Shreveport. 

’17 — Dorothy  Birkmeyer  has  been  studying 
in  the  Bible  School  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  the  past 
year. 

'17 — Edith  G.  Honess  received  a Master's  de- 
gree in  English  at  Columbia  University  this  June. 

'18 — Barney  B.  Maticka,  and  Cornelia  Prucha, 
daughter  of  Vaclav  J.  Prucha,  ’89,  were  mar- 
ried June  21  at  the  Prucha  home,  288  South 
Professor  street,  Oberlin.  Miss  Prucha  was  a 
graduate  of  the  nurses'  training  school  at  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.  Mr.  Maticka  is  industrial 
secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maticka  sailed  on  June  21  for  an 
extensive  wedding  trip  in  Europe.  They  plan 
to  visit  Germany,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  will 
see  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau. 

’18 — J.  Albert  W.  Clark  has  returned  from 
New  York  City  and  is  now  associated  with 
John  Jamieson  in  advertising  work  with  the 
H.  K.  McKann  Co.,  625  National  City  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  0. 


’18 — Elizabeth  G.  Pearson  and  Irving  L. 
Thomas  were  married  early  in  the  summer. 
Their  address  is  200  Courtland  avenue,  Aus- 
tin, Minn. 

’18 — Helen  E.  Jelinek  and  Elston  L.  Belknap 
were  married  June  24.  Their  address  is  1021 
South  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

'19-'21 — Lloyd  W.  Burneson  and  Ruth  G. 
Parsons  were  married  by  President  King  on 
June  29  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  134  West 
Lorain  street,  Oberlin.  Elizabeth  Dollison, 
Cons.  ’22,  played  the  wedding  march.  During 
the  past  year  Mrs.  Burneson  has  been  teach- 
ing at  the  Pleasant  street  school.  Mr.  Burne- 
son served  during  the  war  with  the  119th  Sig- 
nal Corps  in  France  and  is  at  present  travel- 
ing for  the  Allyn  & Bacon  publishing  house 
of  Chicago.  Their  address  will  be  28  Union 
avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

T.  ’18 — Raymond  N.  Gilman,  on  June  1st, 
became  pastor  of  the  Stanley  Memorial  Con- 
gregational church,  New  Britain,  Conn.  His 
address  is  446  Chestnut  street. 

T9 — Born,  to  R.  and  Mabel  Packard  Mc- 
Crory  on  June  21,  a son,  Daryl  Packard  Mc- 
Crory.  Mrs.  McCrory’s  address  is  1219  37th 
street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

’20 — Lolita  Munnell  and  Mr.  Buttman  of 
Fremont,  O.,  were  married  the  middle  of  June. 
They  will  reside  in  Akron,  O. 

’20 — Meta  M.  Sexton,  after  a year  of  suc- 
cessful graduate  work  in  Italian,  has  been  ap- 
pointed cataloguer  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois library.  Her  special  assignment  is  to 
catalogue  a private  Italian  library  recently 
given  to  the  university  by  a noble  family  of 
Pavia.  The  collection,  numbering  between 
sixty  and  eighty  thousand  volumes,  is  the 
largest  Italian  collection  in  America. 

’20 — Howard  L.  F.  Hall,  who  has  been  a 
graduate  student  at  Harvard  the  past  year,  is 
filling  the  vacancy  left  by  Professor  Geiser’s 
absence  during  the  summer  session.  Mr.  Hall 
majored  in  political  science  while  in  Oberlin 
and  was  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  student. 

'20 — J.  S-.  Childers,  who  is  studying  in 
Oxford,  England,  under  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ship, was  a member  of  the  Worcester  College 
crew  that  “ gained  the  head  of  the  river  ” in 
a recent  grueling  race  with  thirty  other  Eng- 
lish college  crews. 

’20-T9 — Kathleen  Q.  Porter  and  John  Fred- 
erick Martin  were  married  by  President  King 
at  the  home  of  Professor  Mack  on  East  College 
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street,  Oberlin,  on  the  evening  of  June  22. 
Next  year  Mr.  Martin  will  coach  again  at  Con- 
necticut Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.  He  is  studying  this  summer  in  the 
coaching  school  at  Urbana,  111. 

’20-’22 — Genevieve  Price  of  Chicago,  and  Les- 
lie L.  Hanawalt  were  married  at  the  home 
of  Maynard  M.  Metcalf,  ’89,  Forest  street, 
Oberlin,  on  Commencement  day,  Dean  E.  I. 
Bosworth  performing  the  ceremony.  For  the 
past  year  Mr.  Hanawalt  has  been  editor  of 
the  Oberlin  Review.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanawalt 
will  be  at  2749  Hampshire  Road,  Cleveland, 
this  summer,  but  in  September  will  go  to 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr.  Hanawalt  has  an 
iustructorship  in  the  university. 

’21 — Marvin  J.  Schmitt,  Charles  Lauthers, 
Glenway  Nethercut  and  Burton  Houseman  are 
all  taking  summer  courses  in  the  School  oi 
Education,  Chicago. 

’21 — On  June  20,  at  the  home  of  her  parents, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Norton,  ’94,  of  Toulon,  111., 
occurred  the  marriage  of  Harriet  May  Norton 
and  Rev.  Ralph  B.  Noyce,  A.M.  ’20.  They  will 
make  their  home  in  Denmark,  Iowa,  where 
Mr.  Noyce  has  a pastorate. 

’21 — Miss  Helen  Williams  and  Mr.  Allison 
Le  Pontois  of  Cleveland,  were  married  June 
17,  1922.  They  will  be  at  home  for  the  sum- 
mer at  Stop  6,  Rocky  River,  O. 

’21 — Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Chas.  H.  Adams  to  Miss  Muriel 
Easton,  ’22. 

’21 — Helen  C.  Gray  and  Wilson  Clark  were 
married  at  Keep  Cottage  June  22.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  President  King. 

’21 — Ina  Munson  Green  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  Mr.  T.  Richard  Betts  of  Oberlin,  were 
married  June  4 at  their  future  home  near 
Henrietta.  Mr.  Betts  has  studied  the  past  two 
years  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

’21 — R.  D.  W.  Adams  of  the  Conservatory 
class  of  1922,  has  accepted  a position  as  pro- 
fessor of  pianoforte  and  director  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music  in  Tarkio  College,  Tarkio, 
Mo. 

’21 — Miss  Grace  M.  Vining  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  at  Columbia  University  in  June, 
her  major  being  Education.  She  expects  to 
sail  for  Ceylon  in  the  near  future  to  teach 
English  among  the  natives,  making  her  home 
with  an  aunt,  who  has  been  doing  missionary 
work  in  Ceylon  for  some  time. 

Ex-’21 — Mary  Louise  Burke  and  Mr.  Loyal 
H.  Kletzien  were  married  June  19  in  Elyria,  0. 


'21 — Marjorie  Chapin  holds  a scholarship  at 
the  University  of  Bordeaux  this  summer. 

’22 — Janet  Martindale  sailed  on  the  ship 
La  Touraine  on  June  29  for  a summer’s  study 
in  France  on  one  of  the  French  government 
scholarships.  Kathryn  Coates  will  sail  later 
for  similar  study  on  a scholarship  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bordeaux. 


American  University  Women  s Paris  Club 

4 Rue  de  Chevreuse,  Paris 

Are  you  going  to  be  in  Paris  this  summer? 
Any  university  Woman,  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  the  A.  A.  U.  W.,  can  stay  at  the 
American  University  Women’s  Paris  Club 
from  tbe  close  of  the  Conference  of  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  University  Women, 
July  20th,  until  the  opening  of  the  Sorbonne. 
Preference  is  given,  however,  to  applicants 
who  have  joined  the  Club.  Annual  Member- 
ship is  $5.00,  Sustaining  Membership  $25.00 
yearly.  Life  Members  subscribe  $200.00. 
Club  membership  entitles  you  to  use  the 
Club  restaurant  and  social  rooms  during  the 
entire  year,  whether  resident  at  the  Club,  or 
not.  For  a membership  application  blank, 
write: 

MRS.  BLANCHE  FERRY  HOOKER,  Treas. 

235  East  48th  Street 
New  York  City 


SOMETHING  NEW 

FOR  STUDENTS 


“ The  Bank  on  the  Corner  ” has  in- 
augurated a new  plan  for  the  handling  of 
the  bank  accounts  of  students,  whereby 
each  depositor  may  know,  at  any  time 
and  without  calling  at  the  Bank,  just 
what  his  balance  is.  This  plan  does  away 
with  the  “ no  funds  ” check  and  overdraft 
nuisances. 


The 

STATE  SAVINGS  BANK 
COMPANY 


people 
ever  the  mail 
man  goes 


BANKING 

By  Mail 


at  4% 


Whether  in  China,  South  America  or 
at  home  in  the  U.  S.  you  can  bank  by 
mail  and  get  4%. 

You  have  the  ample  protection  of  tahe 
$12,900,000  Capital  and  Surplus 


Ufoe  Cleveland 
TLvmt  Company 


Mail  in  your  check  with  an  explanatory 
letter,  or  ask  for  our  hook,  “ Banking 
by  Mail.” 


Oberlin  Kindergarten-Primary  Training  Sehool 

A two-year  course  preparing  for  kindergarten  and  primary  teaching. 
Dormitories.  Expenses  moderate.  An  accredited  school  with  national  patronage. 


FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS 

Miss  Rose  Dean,  125  Elm  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Correction ! 

Final  arrangements  with 

Loew’s  State  Theatre 
Cleveland 

provide  for  running  of 

The  Oberlin  Movie 

on  Friday,  July  21,  only 

(Otherwise  the  Announcement 
on  Page  13  is  correct) 


PORTRAITURE 

FOR 

QUALITY  — SERVICE 

The  Rice  Studio 

Phone  77  for  Appointments 


The  Purity  Cafe 

(FORMERLY  HOBBS’) 

ENTIRELY  REMODELED  AND 
MODERNIZED 

RESTAURANT,  FOUNTAIN,  AND 
CANDIES. 

The  gathering  place  for  Alumni 


FIVE  YEARS  6%  PER  CENT 

$100,000.00 
FIRST  MORTGAGE 
BONDS 

DENOMINATIONS 

$100.00,  $500.00,  $1000.00 

ISSUED  BY 

BANKERS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 

SECURED  BY 

$120,000.00 

FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  REAL 
ESTATE 

DEPOSITED  WITH 

THE  COLUMBIA  NATIONAL  BANK 
Trustee 

The  convenient  form  of  these  bonds, 
with  the  generous  interest  rate  and  am- 
ple security,  makes  a very  attractive  in- 
vestment. This  offering  is  in  line  with 
the  purpose  of  Bankers  Mortgage  Com- 
pany to  furnish  to  its  clients  superior  se- 
curities which  are  absolutely  beyond  re- 
proach. 

BANKERS  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

Capital  $1,000,000.00 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
100  New  York  Life  Bldg. 

C.  H.  Kirshner,  F.  IS.  House, 

President.  Vice-President. 

F S.  Stroheker,  F.  R.  Duncan, 

Vice-I’res.  and  Sec'y.  Vice-Pres.  and  Treas. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


“Oberlin  College  means  to  be 
as  fine  a college  as  America 
holds  — a college  needing  no 
apology  and  asking  no  support 
that  is  not  honestly  deserved." 

- — President  King. 


Departments 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Progress  of  Registration  for  1922-23 

( FK  t Date  of  July  1 , 1 d2t  2. 1 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences : total  limit  1100 
Freshman  Class,  men,  limit  175;  places  still  open  35 
Freshman  Class,  women,  limit  175;  all  places  promised 
Upper  Classes,  men ; 20  places  still  open 
Upper  Classes,  women ; all  places  promised 
In  the  Conservatory  of  Music : limit  400 
Places  still  available,  40 
In  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology : 

Places  still  available,  30 

The  limits  fixed  for  the  enrolment  of  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  indicate  the  numbers  that  can  he  cared 
for  honestly  and  efficiently  in  the  classrooms  and  laboratories  that  the  college  now 
possesses,  without  overcrowding  of  classes,  and  with  due  regard  for  the  accommoda- 
tions available  for  students  for  board  and  room. 

While  the  places  for  women  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  have  all  been 
promised,  students  of  exceptionally  high  scholarship  can  lie  admitted  to  till  vacancies. 

For  catalogues  and  general  information  concerning  admission  address — 

The  Secretary  of  the  College,  George  M.  Jones. 


8 per  cent 

Safe  and  Tax  Exempt 


The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  was  organized  in  February,  1916,  with  a capital  of 
$10,000.  The  company  buys  short  time  mortgage  notes  at  a discount,  and  either  holds  them 
until  maturity  or  sells  them  at  a profit.  The  company  also  makes  first  mortgage  construction 
loans,  and  collateral  loans  secured  by  mortgages.  Each  mortgage  is  secured  by  a much  greater 
amount  in  real  estate.  The  capital  stock  of  The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  is  non- 
assessable and  is  exempt  from  State,  County  and  Municipal  taxes.  Dividends  are  exempt 
from  the  normal  Federal  Income  Tax.  Every  share  issued  was  paid  for  in  full,  none  was 
given  away,  nor  will  any  be  given  away. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION 

The  following  statement  shows  the  financial  strength  of  the  company: 

Authorized 

Common  Stock  $1,000,000 

8%  Preferred  Stock 1,000,000 

Total  Authorized  Capital  $2,000,000 


Issued 

$538,000 

88,000 


$626,000 


Assets  of  the  company  as  of  July  1,  1922  

Annual  net  earning  rate  on  paid  in  capital  since  1916  

Earning  on  authorized  capital  necessary  to  pay  the  preferred  dividend 

Regular  annual  dividend  on  common  stock  since  1916  

Extra  dividends  on  common  stock  since  1916  

Regular  annual  dividend  on  preferred  stock  


$800,000.00 

14% 

4% 

10% 

25% 

8% 


MANAGEMENT 

The  same  management  responsible  for  the  dividend  record  of  the  company  continues. 
This  includes  the  following  graduates  of  Oberlin  College:  Robb  O.  Bartholomew  (President), 
John  R.  Watson  (Secretary),  Azariah  S.  Root,  Joseph  D.  Patterson  and  David  P.  Maclure. 

SAVINGS  PLAN 

The  stock  can  be  purchased  in  any  one  of  the  following  ways  at  $100  per  share: 

1st. — Cash;  or 

2nd.— 20%  Cash,  and  2%  monthly;  or 
3rd.— 10%  Cash,  and  5%  monthly. 

On  all  partial  payments  the  company  will  pay  6%  interest  on  the  amount  ere  i e 
chaser  if  made  according  to  the  terms  on  the  application. 

For  a limited  time  each  subscriber  to  preferred  stock  at  $100  a share,  may  if  he  d^hes, 
also  subscribe  to  one  half  as  much  common  stock  also  at  $100  a shaie.  Frac 
will  not  be  issued.  Dividends  from  earnings  begin  from  date  of  subscriptions. 

For  further  information  write  to  David  P.  Maclure,  536  Engineers  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Co. 

536-9  ENGINEERS  BLDG. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


